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The Week 

Tue French have finally had their tirst victory in the field. The 
contest was severe, and its fruit was the retaking of Orléans, which 
General D’Aurelles de Paladines entered on the 10th inst. There 
seems to have been no pitched battle, but a series of minor engage- 
ments, fought chiefly on the north bank of the Loire, near Coulmiers, 
west of Orléans, a place which a learned Cable telegrapher took pains 
to inform us was not identical with Coulommiers, between Paris and 
Chalons, Our transatlantic instructors are, however, less precise in im- 
parting chronological information, for the closest examination of the 
many contradictory statements sent us about the “two days’ battle ” fails 
definitively to settle the question whether the struggle took place on 
the 8th and 9th, or on the 9th and 10th, though we are inclined to decide 
in favor of the earlier dates. That the statements concerning the losses 
on both sides are equally contradictory, nobody will find surprising, 
received, as they are, from the opposite camps. The victorious General 
states his aggregate losses in killed and wounded to be less than two 
thousand, “ while those of the enemy are much larger.” The defeated 
General, Von der Tann, acknowledges—in regard to both days, we pre- 
sume, though but one is distinctly mentioned—only a loss, in killed 
and wounded, of “ forty-two officers and six hundred and sixty-seven 
men ”—which is a rather unusual proportion between officers and men, 
if the figures be correctly rendered. He has, however, lost besides— 
which the published Prussian bulletin does not state—about two 
thousand prisoners and two pieces of cannon. 


That the Prussians, in their fight and retreat, lost no more than two 
pieces of cannon—according to the French General's own statement—is 
a sufficient proof that they suffered no signal defeat, and that the wild 
stories of victory which filled the Tours journals were but the natural 
and, under the circumstances, pardonable exaggerations of patriotic 
fancy. The good people of Tours, of course, expected the victor to 
march directly on Versailles, there to break through the lines of the be- 
sieging army before Paris, and to form his junction with Trochu, who 
was to sally forth at the head of 150,000 men, But Von der Tann was, 
immediately after the evacuation of Orléans, reinforced by troops under 
General Wittich, Prince Albrecht, and the Grand-duke of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, and D’Aurelles de Paladines advanced in his pursuit only as 
far as Chevilly, a few miles from Orléans, where he seems to have occu- 
pied a naturally strong defensive position. The comparative or abso- 
lute strength of the two armies, as it was before the first encounter, or 
as it is likely to be in the next struggle—which is said to be imminent 
—cannot be ascertained from the scanty and untrustworthy data before 


us. We do not believe, however, we run much risk of error in 
asserting that, at this writing, neither army can fall much short 


of, or by much exceed, the number of one hundred thousand. Rein- 
forcements are hurried on from both sides, and both armies may be ex- 
pected to fight well next time. The é/an evinced by the French troops 
in the fights around Coulmiers is extolled by their commander, and the 
rigor with which he has endeavored to create discipline is the theme 
of many acorrespondent. If the “ Army of the Loire” has finally be- 
come a reality, it is the merit of D’Aurelles de Paladines, 





In the East, the French have been much less successful. The re- 


peated reports of successes achieved by Garibaldi or others in the | 


Department of Doubs have proved to be inventions; and the whole 
region, with the exception, as it seems, of Besancon, has been aban- 
doned to the invaders, who successively captured Montbéliard, Isle- 
sur-le-Doubs, and Clerval, and threatened to cut off the troops under 
Mikiel and Garibaldi, of which the main body retreated to Chagny 
and Autun. In this new position, between the hills of the Cote 
d@’Or and the Monts du Charolais, they may, with the aid of re- 
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inforcements from Lyons and other towns of the South, attempt 
to cover Creuzot, with its mineral and industrial riches, and to 
get between the armies of Von Werder and Von der Tann—which 
Garibaldi expresses by “being near Gambetta;” but almost the 
whole of Franche-Comté, as well as the south-east of Burgundy, is 
sacrificed by this retreat, and the road to Lyons on the east bank of the 
Sadne laid open. This city, however, is too strongly fortified to tempt 
a German advance on it by an outerline. The French have thus given 
up the Department of the East in order to save “the inner lines” 
between the Loire and the Sadne, and in this they have acted wisely 
and in accordance with sound principles of strategy ; for an obstinate 
defence of the line of the Doubs would inevitably have led to the sur- 
render of the forces concentrated on that river, besides opening to Von 
Werder a broad road to the Loire. 





New-Brisach, with a garrison of five thousand, has surrendered 
after a siege which cost the Germans but little. With the excep- 
tion of Belfort, which is closely invested, the whole of Alsace is 
now in Prussian hands. 
rals, about four thousand men, one hundred and thirty-six guns, 
and a very large amount of military stores. 
bombarded, 


In Verdun, the Prussians captured two gene- 


Thionville is vigorously 
The military movements reported from Picardy and 
Normandy are insignificant. Keératry is active for defence in Brittany, 
and Bourbaki at Lille, though his “ army, if it exists, is certainly not 
here,” the town having “ but three battalions of National Guards par- 
tially equipped *—as we learn from one of those special correspondents 
Re- 
porting from Paris, however—whether by balloon or pigeon mail—has 


who do not scruple to do from time to time a little espionage. 


almost entirely ceased, and all we know from that besieged capital is, 
that firing from the forts is rarely done, that the order within has not 
been violently disturbed since Flourens’s attempted coup d'état, that 
Trochu is active organizing and drilling his * three armies,” and that 
food is becoming distressingly scarce. The impression in unoflicial 
circles at Versailles is that Paris, if unrelieved by the grand sortie 
which Trochu is presumed by some to be preparing for, must within a 
very short time succumb to fXmine, and that, therefore, no bombard- 
ment will be resorted to by the German commanders, who are confident 
of their ability easily to baffle any assault on their fortitied positions, 

The effect of the success of General D’Aurelles de Paladines—a very 
inconvenient name for a prominent man in a democratic age—upon the 
French public in the South, and on Paris, will help to prolong the war, 
if he is able to follow it up, even slightly, which we doubt, as Von der 
Tann grows stronger as he falls back, and Prince Frederic Charles is on 
the march with a force which will probably be able to destroy the army 
of the Loire ina single blow. Of course, if the new general is a genius 
of the first order, he might even yet raise the siege of Paris and save 
France. But he is hardly a genius; and his force, though it has be- 
haved well, and will be improved by success, would fling itself in vain 
against the coming foe, and the fresh levies which the news of his 
success will bring in to him will probably embarrass rather than help 
him. That he feels the uncertainty of his position is evident from his 
fortifying himself. 

Prince Gortchakoff has issued a circular, urging the right of Russia 
to be released from the obligations imposed on her by the Treaty of 
1856, on the ground that it has been disregarded by others; but then 
he denies that Russia entertains any hostile designs towards Turkey, 
and says she is willing the Sultan should come into the Black Sea, too, 
on equal terms, and that she has no desire to rekindle the Eastern 
Question. The fact is that Russia is not in a position just now “to 


| rekindle the Eastern Question,” and could gain nothing by doing so, 
though it is yet very doubtful whether England will consent to the 
entrance of a Russian fleet into the Black Sea from the Mediterranean. 
It is a mistake to suppose that England cannot 
junction with Turkey, prevent the appearance of 


alone, or in con- 
a Russian fleet in 
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the Black Sea. Nothing is easier; and, without the introduction of 
a ready-made fleet by way of the Dardanelles, Russia cannot make 


a formidable show in the Black Sea for some years to come. A 
fleet cannot be built or launched in a day, particularly where there are 
neither dockyards nor arsenals; and without a preponderating naval 
force in the Black Sea, aland advance on Constantinople is impossible. 


The failure of the armistice, the threatened Russian complication, 
and the French victory at Orléans, have; combined to disturb and un- 
settle all markets, but without producing any very material changes. 
The first resulted in a fall of cotton at Liverpool almost equal to 
the previous advance, while the latter two have failed to depress it 
further, in spite of the extremely favorable crop accounts and the large 
receipts of the week, amounting to over 130,000 bales—an amount, we 
believe, quite unprecedented for the season, and especially remarkable 
in view of the fact that the crop has heretofore been‘rather late in com- 
ing to market. Breadstuffs have been somewhat firmer, owing to the 
indisposition of farmers to sell at present low prices. The exports of 
both these leading articles have not been heavy, and there has, conse- 
quently, been a slight advance in gold, further stimulated by a very 
marked decline of our bonds in London and Frankfort on the Russian 
news. The financial markets have otherwise been dull and stagnant» 
though stocks have been higher on clique movements and combina- 
tions, of no interest to the general public. Money is easy and trade 
dull, coal low, and real estate inactive. 





Rome is still the preoccupation of its new possessors. The irreso- 
lute ministry have at last dissolved Parliament, and thrown the ques- 
tions of how to manage the Pope, and how to harmonize the Ro- 
man territory with the rest of the kingdom, back on the people. In 
the meantime, nearly all the regulations decreed for the Romans have 
been exceptional. In certain cases, the embarrassment of the Govern- 
ment was natural and pardonable, as, for instance, concerning a” penal 
code. No less than four are in vigor in different parts of the peninsula, 
and a fifth prepared by special commission, to take the place of these 
and become general, yet waits the sanction of Parliament, and, if extend- 
ed now to Rome, might shortly have to be modified. The Sardinian 
and Tuscan codes are on the eve of being abolished, and the retention 
by Venice of the Austrian code is one of those anachronisms under which 
Italy has too long labored. The decree in relation to the press has been 
justly resented, because of its penalties for want of respect to the Pope, 
and because journals from without, which avail themselves of the consti- 
tutional liberty of the press, are to be excluded if they offend in the man- 
ner indicated. The inference is strictly logical that the Government, if 
left to its own devices, would restrict the liberties of the kingdom at 
large; but nobody seriously apprehends that its anomalous, and _per- 
haps unconstitutional, action towards Rome is due to any deeper cause 
than its anxiety to keep its promises to the Pope. That venerable 
pontiff, for his part, still maintains an attitude of passive resistance ; 
holds on to the Quirinal; refuses to receive La Marmora, except as a 
private citizen; and, with the aid of a few foreign ambassadors, keeps 
up the singular spectacle of a court without subjects and without terri- 
tory, and whose very seat depends upon the favor of other sovereigns. 





We are informed on good authority that Colonel Forney was 
sent for by the President after the appearance of the Cox cor- 
respondence, and that it was he who wrote the explanation on 
which we have commented elsewhere, as well as advised that exceed- 
ingly foolish proceeding, the publication of the McGarrahan letter. 
A triumphant article on the change at Washington has also appeared 
in the Colonel's Press, in which he abuses Mr, Cox savagely; announces 
joyously that Grant is now going to rely on “his friends; calls the 
Civil Service reform a “ superfine idea” and a “sickly sentimentality ;” 
tells some stories, which we are afraid he knows well to be untrue, 
about all candidates for office undergoing a “thorough examination ” 
at Washington; denounces fiercely the opposition to assessments on 
office-holders as ‘“‘ mawkish and miserable susceptibility ;” and, in fact, 
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proclaims trumpet-tongued the sickening truth, which the country has 
for weeks been struggling not to believe, that the President has fairly 
committed himself into the hands of the Colonel and his kind. It 
is interesting, too, to run over the list of papers by which Cox is de- 
nounced and the new régime glorified. With very few exceptions—the 
Hartford Courant is one—everybody familiar with the press might 
have predicted which they would be, on d@ priori grounds which we 
will not now specify. One of the most striking incidents of the crisis 
is that the New York Swn is, we suppose for this occasion only, ranged 
on the President’s side. Forney is talked of for the Postmaster- 
Generalship, but we believe the only foundation for this, thus far, is 
his having been called to Washington as a counsellor and scribe. 
Delano goes into the Department of the Interior, and his advent is 
generally received with great satisfaction by the politicians, who look 
on him as a good safe man of the Boutwell “stripe,” “ who will take 
care of his friends.” 





What is the meaning of all this? Well, the meaning is, that Gene- 
ral Grant likes being’President ; that he wants the renomination; that ° 
he has been discouraged: by the way in which Congress met the at- 
tempts at reform of the past year; that the politicians have got hold 
of him, and have succeeded in persuading him that he has committed 
an immense mistake, but that if he will put himself in their hands he 
can still retrieve it; that he must get rid of such impracticables as 
Cox, and fall back on the good old plan of “ taking care of his friends” 
and waging war on his enemies, The first-fruit of their labors was the 
dismissal of Wells, for which, however, Boutwell, who sympathizes 
with them, and does not believe in Civil Service reform, or statistics, or 
study, but does believe in a metaphysical abstraction which he and 
men like him call “ the people,” was mainly responsible. Then Hoar 
went, but the President, who really liked and respected him, did not 
resort to dismissal till he had tried in vain to put him on the bench 
of the Supreme Court. Cox has now gone, and Fish, we repeat, 
will probably go soon. The dismissal of Motley was the result 
of rage against Sumner for his hostility to the St. Domingo treaty, 
which was concluded without Fish’s knowledge, and of the iterated 
whisperings of the new advisers that the Minister in London repre- 
sented not the Administration, but the Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee of Foreign Affairs. Mr. Motley has now been summarily re- 
called. Other achievements of the new power have been the absurd 
attempts to influence the Missouri election, which has resulted in the 
overwhelming triumph of the bolters, and the bitterest hostility to the 
President on the part of the Gratz Brown wing of the Republicans, 
which will probably hereafter control the State, leaving the Adminis- 
tration to get what comfort it can out of Mr. Drake’s rhapsodies. 





It is altogether a pitiful story, one of the most pitiful in political 
history. The wreck of General Grant’s fame is a national misfortune. 
That fame was a national possession, and it was the best people of the 
country, those whom he is now repudiating or refusing to rely on, who 
built it up by giving him the hearty and unfaltering support in the 
field and at the polls which alone enabled him to make head against 
the worthless gang whom he has now taken into his confidence, and 
who will now use him for his destruction and the filling of their own 
pockets. We believe the opinion of the shrewdest observer is that the 
work of “manipulation” and “ management” will be done with suffi- 
cient dexterity to give him control of the convention in 1872. Of 
course it is rather soon to indulge in speculation on this subject, but it 
is not too soon for the friends of reform and good government to 
decide on what their course should be from this time forward. Their 
first duty clearly is to give no encouragement or support to the corrupt 
régime which is being established at Washington; the second, to do 
what in them lies to prevent any man’s getting the Republican nomi- 
nation for the presidency who seeks it as General Grant is seeking it ; 
and the third is, to see that if he does get it, it shall profit him nothing. 
The time has come for all friends of reform to stand firm and fast 
before the tide of corruption rises any higher. The present breed of 
politicians will assuredly die hard and will “deceive many,” as their 
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progenitors have done in all ages, before they got their quietus, but 
get it they will eventually. We are not urging anything Quixotic on 
the public attention. A good measure of Civil Service reform would 
do two-thirds of the work, by ‘depriving the whole crew of their 
gambling materials ; the other third could only be accomplished by 
the gradual recovery of public opinion from the effects of the de- 
bauchery of the last forty years. The first result of the work, too, 
would probably be a considerable increase of crime and the multipli- 
cation of certain fraudulent callings, but the checking of these could 
safely be left to the courts. In addition to the indications of the 
increasing popular interest in this subject which we spoke of last 
week, we may mention that at Mr. Mundella’s lecture on Monday 
evening, at the Cooper Institute, his declaration that he “stood before 
them as the representative of one of the largest constituencies in Eng- 
land, without the power to influence in the smallest degree the appoint- 
ment of a custom-house officer or an exciseman,” drew down thunders 
of applause. 





We understand that it was found impossible, during the late canvass 
in this State, to get much, if any, money from anybody but oifice- 
holders, and this is alleged in excuse for the “assessments.” The 
reason is, however, not far to seek. The number is small, and is grow- 
ing smaller, of honest or patriotic men who, having any money to give, 
will hand it over to the class of persons who now do the “ manage- 
ment” in this and many other States. Anybody who gave money to 
help Conkling to beat Fenton, or Fenton to beat Conkling, and to be 
expended by some of the gentlemen who recently called for it, must 
have had very loose notions of his duty with regard to his possessions, 
and we are glad to find such people were scarce. By all means let the 
supplies be stopped ; no hardship will result from it; the Government 
will certainly not suffer; and as to the politicians who live by con- 
tributions and “assessments,” the cranberry swamps and strawberry 
and lettuce beds await their industry in all parts of the country. 





The late elections were marked in an unusual degree by local differ- 
ences, which it is worth while to recapitulate. In Massachusetts the 
alliance of the Labor Reformers and the Prohibitionists was promoted, 
it is believed, with a view to sending Gen. Butler to the Senate not less 
than to putting Mr. Phillips in the Governor's chair. The result has 
shown that under the most favorable auspices the first-mentioned party 
could not muster more than twenty thousand votes, and that it has in 
all probability touched its high-water mark. The causes of Mr. 
Jenckes’s defeat in Rhode Island have been, we are persuaded, correctly 
indicated ; but, as they seem likely to be passed upon by the courts, we 
shall not dwell upon them now. The wealth and power of the Spragues 
have succeeded in preventing Mr. Jenckes’s return to Congress, but he 
has the consolation of knowing that the reform with which his name is 
identified is sure, in some form or other, to prevail ere long, and that it 
has never had so many friends as now. The Missouri overthrow, be- 
sides its bearing upon national politics, secures the restoration of the 
disfranchised whites, and will probably lead to the framing of a new 
constitution for the State. The vote in Michigan upon State issues 
embraced sundry constitutional amendments, one of which was to strike 
out the word “white” wherever it occurs. This was undoubtedly 
adopted. Another was the one submitted by the Legislature after a 
special session, and was intended to counteract the previous decision of 
the Supreme Court touching the validity of municipal railroad bonds, 
The amendment did not authorize these bonds to be issued hereafter, 
nor did it validate those already issued, unless confirmed by a popular 
vote in every case. The adoption of this amendment, which the Demo- 
crats generally, for reasons good or bad, opposed, was in doubt at our 
latest advices. Kansas has done well to send Judge Lowe to Congress 
in place of Mr. Sidney Clarke, who has done more than any other re 
presentative to embarrass our Indian affairs and prolong border warfare 
and the reign of corruption. He hopes to be able to reach the Senate, 
but we trust that in this he will be disappointed. 





On comparing the results of the elections, still incomplete, with our 
estimate in July, when we gave the Republicans a majority of 44 (more 
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properly 43 or 45, since we reckoned six instead of seven Representa 
tives from Georgia) in the next House, we have of course many corree- 
tions to make in detail, though we predicted quite accurately for two 
such mixed battle-grounds as New York and Pennsylvania. Supposing 
the States whose elections are yet to take place to have no effect on the re- 
lation of the two parties, we must now apparently set down the Repubii- 
can majority at no more than 37, while the 7'rthune reduces it to 31. The 
power of the Opposition to obstruct legislation will thus be very con- 
siderable, and it is safe to say that the Republican party has just passed 
a crisis from which only extraordinary luck or extraordinary behavior 
will enable it to recover. It remains to be seen whether it contains the 
elements of regeneration which may yet give it a long lease of life, or 
whether another year will see it divided on questions which every one 
can name in advance, and which it will have to face. 


Mr. Phillips, though nominated by two parties, “ Labor Reformers” 
and “ Prohibitionists,” and fighting under the bright eyes of the ladies 
of the Woman's Suffrage Association, only polled 22,000 votes, being 
only very little more than the Labor Reformers alone polled last year 
Ilis canvass was enlivened by the horrible fight with the Radical poli- 
ticians to which we made a brief and very inadequate allusion a fort- 
night ago. Both parties, and Mr, Phillips especially, have come out 
with marks of very severe * punishment,” and present on the whole as 
improving a spectacle as the people, and particularly the young people 
of Massachusetts, have gazed on for many a long day. All is not 
over yet, we are glad tosay. The-two series of articles in the Boston 
Journal, of which he furnished the fruitful theme, have been suspended, 
but it is reported that Mr, Bird is going to exhaust the subject in a 
pamphlet. The views on consistency which the great agitator has pro- 
pounded in defence of his various contradictions of himself have been 
very interesting, but not satisfactory. If a man has not been pro- 
vided by nature with mental apparatus capable of producing opinions 
on any subject that will last over half a year, he is bound to modify 
them as often as may be necessary; but this, so far from warranting 
him in abusing and slandering those who do not change their minds 
as often as he does, puts modesty and silence amongst the first of his 
duties. A perpetually crowing weathercock is aridiculous phenomenon, 
and an annoying one as well. There is one subject, we ought to add, 
on which Mr. Phillips's opinions never seem to vary, but we need 
hardly mention what that is. 


Mr. Mundella, the English Member of Parliament who ousted Mr. 
Roebuck at Sheffield at the last election, delivered a lecture, at the 
Cooper Institute, in this city, on Monday evening, prior to his depar- 
ture for home. It was devoted mainly to an account of the various 
administrative reforms in England which have been or are being 
effected under the liberal régime, but, what was most interesting 
of all, was his account of the Councils of Arbitration and Conciliation 
established, through his exertions, in Nottingham, where he is a large 
employer of labor. We have referred to them several times already in 
our columns, but workmen and employers cannot study their working 
too closely. They found the trade of Nottingham nearly ruined by in- 
cessant strikes, and with the bitterest hates raging between the trades 
unions and the capitalists. Since their establishment there has not 
been a single strike or a day's labor lost in any trade which has adopted 
them. The hosiery trade began them; the lace trade then followed its 
example; and the system then spread to other towns, and is spreading 
all over the country, even to the great iron districts. Nothing can be 
simpler than the machinery: Seven delegates from the trades unions 
meet seven delegates from the employers once in three months or 
oftener, and sit round a table in a private room, and talk over their 
differences and common interests. If they cannot come to an agree- 
ment—and in Mr. Mundella’s experience this has only happened once 
—they call in an umpire. Everybody is satisfied, and this one little 
simple device has probably done more for the spread of Christian fecl- 
ing, and the promotion of real civilization, and the security of property, 
than the legislation of the half-century. Any “labor reform” dema 
gogue in this country who will come down off the stump and devote 
himself to work of this kind, instead of stimulating class hatreds, as- 
suredly, if he is honest, will have his reward. 
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THE “EXPLANATION” IN REPLY TO MR. COX. 
Nornine could be more unfortunate than the way the politicians 
have got General Grant into a serape, except the way in which they 


are trying to get him out of it. When Mr. Cox’s resignation was first 


announced, all their Washington correspondents and all the newspapers | 


under their influence began declaring with great vehemence that it 


had been sent in for * 
of the smallness of his salary and the high cost of living at Washing- 


personal reasons” 
ton, The way in which this pathetic invention was for.two or three 
weeks rolled about from one to the other was very amusing to those 
who had any acquaintance with the facts and knew what was coming. 
When the correspondence was published and it was found that the 
reasons of Mr. Cox’s resignation were not * personal,” and that there 
were substantial differences between him and the President, the party 
hacks suddenly and unblushingly changed their base, and began 
declaring loudly that it was the MeGarrahan claim which had driven 
him from oflice, and that civil service reform had nothing to do with 
) that “they were anything 


it. Now we said three weeks ago (Oct. 27 


but friends of the President who were circulating the reports that he | 


What | 


and Mr, Cox had had differences about the MceGarrahan claim.” 
The Presi- 
dent's new advisers have—with that fatuity which distinguishes nearly 
and indeed distinguishes every part of 


has since taken place has strikingly justified this warning. 


all their appeals to the public 
their policy in which the low cunning which is their principal mental 


characteristic cannot be turned to account—published Mr, Cox’s | 


correspondence of last August with the President about this claim, 
with running commentaries, made up partly of falsehoods and partly 
of absurdities—one of the silliest of the former being an assertion 
that Mr. Fisher, the Commissioner of Patents, was the author of an 
article or articles in the Nation on Mr. Cox’s resignation. 

Now, the history of the McGarrahan claim is this: It has been 
before the United States courts for twelve years in various forms; it 
has been by those courts four times pronounced “invalid and fraudu- 
lent,” the last time by the Supreme Court in 1865. 
claim is certain mining lands in California, which, if they do not 


belong to McGarrahan, belong to the United States Government. | 
These lands or part of them are now claimed by the “New Idria | 


Mining Company,” who ask to have them surveyed and a patent 
granted to them by the Department of the Interior. McGarrahan has 
been trying to stave this off by appeals to the courts; having utterly 
and finally failed in the courts and drawn down on himself and his 
backers as severe a rebuke as ever fell from the judicial bench, he 
resorted to Congress, and lobbied fiercely for special legislation; and 
in two Congresses he has failed to get any such legislation, but he did 
get his claim before the Judicial Committee of the House, and, know- 


ing well that this was his last hope, he was naturally anxious to keep it | 
there, particularly if by keeping it there he could block all movement | 


on the part of other claimants. Moreover, committees of Congress are 


not judicial bodies. 


are most agreeable, 
more congenial atmosphere. 

The New Idria Mining Company, however, now pressed Secretary 
Cox to pass on their claim to a patent, and an examination of their 
claim was ordered by the Land Office. MeGarrahan thereupon ob- 
tained a mandamus, in the New York style, from the Supreme Court of 


the District of Columbia, directing the then Secretary of the Interior | 


to issue the patent to Aim ; but the mandamus was set aside, on appeal, 
by the United States Supreme Court, with a sharp rebuke to the judge 
who granted it. The examination was again ordered, and McGarra- 
han, at his wits’ end, got a written request from the Chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee of the House, at the close of the session, asking the 
Secretary not to proceed with the examination, as the Committee had the 
More- 
over, to make assurance doubly sure, he went into the same court again 
at midsummer, and got an injunction, in the absence of the majority of 
the bench, to restrain the Mining Company and Secretary Cox, and 
Secretary Cox argued the return to this 


matter under advisement, and there might be legislation on it. 


everybody else concerned. 
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solely, and notably on account | 


They hear in secret; they take whatever evidence | 
they please, and they report under the influence of whatever motives | 
A man beaten in the courts can hardly go to a | 
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| himself, and got it dissolved by the full court, and he then submitted 
| the letter of the Chairman of the Judiciary Committee to Attorney- 


' General Hoar, and asked him his opinion as to his duty. Here is that 
| opinion ; 

“ First—That if, as I understand, the New Idria Mining Company are 
prepared to establish, to the satisfaction of your Department, their claim 
under the Statute of 1866, ch. 262 (14 Stat. 251), to receive a patent for cer- 
tain lands in California, they have a legal right to have the question of 
their claim to such patent passed upon, such that your Department is 
bound to consider and determine the same, notwithstanding the request 
from the Judiciary Committee of the House of Representatives for a sus- 
pension of action. Their claim, as I understand it, is of a title to land 
created by law. If, under the law, they have this title, and are prepared 
to furnish the proots of it, the Jaw gives them the right to a patent. and 
the issuing a patent is not made discretionary with the Executive officers 
of the Government. 

«“ The question, then, resolves itself into this: whether, when a right is 
created by law, and a duty devolved upon an Executive Department under 
the same law, the enjoyment or enforcement of such right can be suspend- 
ed at the request of a committee of the House of Representatives? I am 
unable to see that this result could be attained by any action, even of any 
of the whole House of Representatives, or of both branches of Congress, 
unless by a change in the law itself. To deprive any person of a right 
which the law creates, at the request of anybody, would be a novel idea 
under a system’ of government which is supposed to be a government of 
laws and not of men. If it were a subject depending upon your discretion, 
where you might properly regard all the equities of the case, and the pro- 
bability that a decision at one time or another might affect them favorably 
or otherwise, the probability that Congress would take material action 
upon the question involved might well have an important influence in de- 
| termining your action, and the suggestion of a committee of Congress or 
its chairman would be justly entitled to great respect. But it cannot be 
that any person can rightfully be hindered in the enjoyment of his legal 
rights upon the suggestion of a possibility that the law may, at some time 
or other, be changed. 

“T cannot suppose that the committee of the House of Representatives 
could have intended to ask you to delay your official action, except so far 
as it was a subject of your own discretion, and would not involve the de- 
nial of a legal right. The answer to your question thus depends upon 
the fact whether the New Idria Mining Company have a right to their 
patent under the law. 

“‘Second—The answer to your second question may be found in the 
suggestions already made. The Executive Departments have no right to 





be : a | omit or delay the discharge of the duties imposed upon them by law, at 
rhe subject of the 


the request of a committee of the House of Representatives, and can only 
pay attention to such a request when it affects a discretionary power.” 

Secretary Cox's duty was then clear, to hear and determine at once, 
in the regular course of law, the application of the Mining Company 
for certain United States lands. To have denied their application at 
the request of a Congressman would have been a monstrous abuse, as 
Mr. Hoar points out. He therefore issued the following order : 

“ You will, therefore, proceed in the ordinary course of business to take 
up and dispose of the application of the New Idria Mining Company for a 
patent, notifying McGarrahan or his attorney that the same will be done 
at an early day, to be fixed by you, prior to which time testimony or argu- 
ments may be filed by either party, and at the expiration of which period 


your decision may be rendered as your views of the law and tlie facts may 
warrant, and proceedings had thereon in the usual manner.” 


Ordinary men would in McGarrahan’s place now have been 
“in despair; but McGarrahan is not an ordinary man, and he has 
partners and backers in his claim who are not ordinary men either. 
So he, or they—it matters little which—go off to Long Branch, where 
the President was then enjoying himself, and induce him to write the 
amazing letter which they have recently had the audacity to publish. 
| That letter, which the Queen of England, or the King of Prussia, or 
| even the Emperor of the French, would not have dared to write, is de- 
| spatched by the President from a fashionable watering-place, and 
without any censultation with his proper advisers; and, taking 
no notice of Mr. Cox’s suggestion that he should come home 
and submit the matter to a cabinet meeting, directs the Secretary 
of the Interior to disregard the opinion of the Attorney-General, and 
to deny the legal right of an American citizen to have a lawful appli- 
cation passed on in a question of property by the proper officer, and to 
leave the whole thing in the hands of a committee of Congress which 
has no jurisdiction of it; and all this for the benefit of a party of per- 
sons who have been four times before the courts of the United States, 
and four times driven from them in disgrace. We do not believe the 
Nation has many readers who will find any further comment on this 
transaction necessary. " 








It is quite true that Secretary Cox did close his reply to this missive 
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with a threat of resignation in case this remarkable interference with 
his legal functions was persisted in. It would have been discreditable 
to him if he had not. But then this does not prove that the President's 
conduct in the McGarrahan claim was Mr, Cox’s only ground of dissatis- 
faction. In point of fact, it was only one of many similar interferences— 
interferences begun through ignorance of the principles of constitutional 
jurisprudence, but which grew more frequent and more mischievous as 
the President passed more and more into the hands of the poli- 
ticians. This branch of the subject is one, however, that will not bear 
stirring up, and, happily, it is not necessary to stir it up to set Secre- 
tary Cox right before the public. It is no wonder the “ practical men,” 
after their triumph in the McGarrahan case, proceeded to levy assess- 
ments in the Department of the Interior, and send the clerks home to 
vote, against Mr. Cox’s prohibition, and that his situation at last became 
intolerable. No Cabinet officer could retain his place with self- 
respect after the President had even, with regard to the business of his 
own department, taken men like Cameron and Chandler (the latter is 
the man to whose sobriety the “moral” brethren in Massachusetts tes- 
tified so strongly when he came up for re-election to the Senate two 
years ago) as his confidential advisers. The sapient remark which one 
of his defenders has made, that no clerk has as yet been dismissed 
for not paying the assessment against which Mr. Cox protested, we 
shall best answer in the words of J/arper’s Weekly, which last week 
made some admirable comments on the particular mode of swindling 
both the public servants and the public : 


“ A subscription-paper, for instance, is passed through a department— 
Secretary Cox’s orany other. The clerks are told that it is ‘ voluntary.’ 
Young Jones, who has a salary of a thousand dollars and a large family, 
feels and says that he cannot honestly afford to pay, and declines. Young 
Jones is consequently removed ; and if he enquires why, is told that there 
are twenty gentlemen, just as good party men, and just as capable clerks 
as he, who would gladly pay twice the amount of the ‘voluntary’ sub- 
scription which he declined. If there is one who would pay ten times as 
much, the office is sold to him.” 


As regards the Methodist minister whose appearance on the scene 
as Indian agent has been introduced into this affair, the facts are 
that another minister had been appointed to the place, on the nomina- 
tion of the Missionary Board and with Mr. Cox’s approval. Here, 
however, Senator Chandler arrives with a new man, also a Methodist 
minister, but one whom the Methodist Society had dropped for irregu- 
larities, and could neither recommend nor employ, and who had conse- 
quently gone into “ polities,” and was then actually a candidate for 
the Michigan Legislature ; and the President, at Chandler's request, can- 
celled the first appointment, and put the new man in the vacant place. 
Now, General Grant undoubtedly did not know the facts of the man’s 


moral is obvious. No wonder Colonel Forney says, in the Philadel- 
phia Press, in a burst of triumph, that Grant “ now intends to rely on 
his friends and not on his foes,” and that, with regard to levying assess- 
ments on poor clerks, “ there is a mawkish and miserable susceptibility 
on this subject, which only needs to be discussed in the light of com- 
mon sense to make it as ridiculous as it deserves.” Coming from this 
quarter, we know what all this means, and yet we expect to see the 
day when the gallant Colonel will, in the same paper, and in the full 
enjoyment of his remarkable faculties, pronounce the levying of such 
assessments one of the most debasing practices that have ever crept 
into the administrative machinery of a great and free republic. The 
Colonel has one of the most receptive minds in the country, and for 
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to his support, and carried the Government into a new and better 
era. He has apparently succumbed at the critical moment. It is 
not yet too late to retrace his steps. If he does not retrace them, we 
can assure him that, whatever assistance he may get from the Forneys, 
Camerons, and Chandlers, he may count with certainty on their bring 
ing him to the end of his term of office with a sullied reputation, and 
sending him back to private life under a load of popular odium, 
THE SYSTEM. 

WE publish in another column perhaps one of the most singular 
bits of correspondence ever laid before a civilized public. It shows 
the agents of the party in power not only attempting to levy blackmail 
—for this is what “assessments” on oflice-holders amount to--but 
actually rating the office-holder’s ability to pay not by the amount of 
his lawful salary, but by the supposed amount of his stealings. 
ral Barlow’s salary, as United States Marshal, was $6,000, and this was 


all that he, as an honest man, could or did make out of the place; but 
others have made out of the place as much as $50,000, Indeed, in 


(rene- 


“ political circles,” this is well understood to be the value of the office 
to “a practical man.” 
however, while flooding the State with stump speakers to inveigh 
against Democratic corruption, and declaim about the economy, honesty, 
and efliciency with which the revenue was collected under Republican 


The Republican State Committee last year, 


auspices, were actually sending round circulars in which thievings were 
recognized among the legitimate gains of a Government servant, pre. 
vided he paid his party dues upon them, 

In the particular case before us, the Committee happened to light 
upon one of the class of officials for whom the President, in the early 
days of his administration, showed an honorable and hopeful predilection 
in making his appointments—a man who served the country in peace 
as he served it in war, because he loved it, and not because he was unfit 
for any other occupation, and who held that the moral obligations of a 
Government oflicial are the same as those of a man in any other position 
of life. Accordingly, he resisted the attempt at extortion, and, the 
time for it having apparently arrived, lays the matter before the public. 

We do not mean to say that all the members of the committee are 
responsible for this singular transaction. Most of them probably know 
nothing about it; but during all canvasses the real work is left to a 
few men in each district, who are trained in all the dodges of the out- 
rageous system which has bred and supports them, and whose great 


value to the party lies in their not sticking at trifles. The nauseating 


| effect of General Barlow's letter on these worthies, when they got it, 
history ; he simply took Chandler’s advice and made no enquiry. The | 


| 


capacity in the hearty adoption of generally received ideas has perhaps 


no equal. But he is no friend of the President’s who recommends the 
Colonel, or Cameron, or Chandler, or the like of them, as his confiden- 


tial counsellors. General Grant took office with a splendid fame, and | 


with an amount of popular confidence which has fallen to the lot of 


no President since Washington. Had he but known how he was 
trusted—for we fear he cannot have known it—he would have found 
no difficulty in bearing up for two or three years under the frowns and 
snubs of the wretched gang who harassed him at first and are now 
fawning on him. 
statesman in the long run, the common sense, patriotism, and the re- 
spect for honesty and justice of the American people. If he had only 
held firm, a word would at any time have rallied the whole country 


He had at his back what has never yet failed any | 


I 


may be more readily imagined than described, and, in fact, they gave 
strong expression to it by sending the letter back. His * mawkish 
susceptibility,” as Colonel Forney calls it, must have struck them very 
much as a lecture on chastity would strike a French Zouave. But 
there was probably not another official in the State who dared offer 
any resistance ; and when we see that the income of $6,000 is levied on 
as if it were $50,000, it is hardiy possible to keep down a feeling of 
amusement at the way in which the American people are cheated by 
the figures set down in the acts of Congress and of the State legisla- 
tures into the belief that their officers are only paid small salaries, and 
at the storm of opposition which the honest farmers raise against any 
attempt to increase the nominal amount of these salaries. The fact 
is that the office-holders of the United States are not only paid higher 
wages than those of any monarchy in the world, but receive the greater 
part of them in a way that does more to corrupt them, body and soul, 
and to sap the national morality, than all the sinecures, “ gratifica- 
tions,” and pensions bestowed by poor Badinguet did to corrupt and 
debase the unfortunate people who for eighteen years owned him— 
arch-politician as he was—for their master. 

This system of assessing officials for election expenses, though it is 
only this year that it is generally attracting public attention, has been 
going on for a long time. What suffering it has imposed on the un- 
fortunates whose salaries are small and opportunities for stealing 
limited, it is difficult to estimate; and what a stimulus it has given to 
stealing amongst those who have ready access to the public funds or 
whose powers make them worth bribing, it would be just as diilficult to 
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estimate, But we know that it has converted the public service into a 
sink of corruption, the abominations of which have never been fully 
ed. 
whole 
be 
and their authors with them, in a single month. 
generally believed to exaggerate most of the abuses they denounce, but 
we say deliberately that no denunciation of the condition of the civil 
service of the United States which has ever appeared in print has come 
up, as a picture of selfishness, greed, fraud, corruption, falsehood, and 
cruelty, to the accounts which are given privately by those who have 
seen the real workings of the machine. The reason why “ the men 
inside politics” are amazed at honest men’s indignation over it is that 
they are literally hardened to it—as criminals are hardened to crime ; 
and the reason why the general public is so little shocked by what even 
they sce of it is, that they have so long been assured by party leaders 
that this system is a necessary part of party governments, and that 
there has to be a class of office-holders to be “ rotated,” and decapi- 
tated, and levied upon ina democracy (just as, according to some, there 
have to be prostitutes for the protection of female virtue), that they 
have at last got to accept it as a great political truth. 

Of course, the system of assessment is a necessary consequence of the 
rule that “to the victors belong the spoils.” If Government officers are 
the servants of the party and not of the country, and if the party is at 
liberty to use them not for the benefit of the country, but for its own, 
making them pay bonuses every year for the privilege of keeping their 
places is legitimate enough. We cannot put a stop to it unless we take 
away, by law, from the victors the right of removing any officer except 
for cause, or appointing anybody who has not undergone a prescribed 
We cannot trust the matter to any President or to any 
Both are liable to be overborne by the politi- 


expo 
tlre 
would 
The newspapers are 


: 


test of fitness, 
head of department. 
cians. An act of Congress was passed in 1853 providing for the exami- 
nation of persons appointed in the departments, and a more delightful 
example of “ how not to do it” was probably never seen than its work 
ing. The character of the examination is left to the head of the de-- 
partment or bureau; if he desires the admission of the applicant, it is a 
perfect farce; if he does not, it is very severe; if he disapproves of 
examinations altogether, it consists in a chat and a smoke. But, in 
point of fact, the act has only been enforced fitfully, and at long inter- 
The appointments are made, just as of old, on the requisition of 
members of Congress. Mr, Trumbull says some of the latter have regu- 
lar accounts in “offices” opened with them; if the candidate fails to 
pass the examination, he still remains a clerk, though not appointed to 
any particular bureau, draws his pay, and does odd jobs, mostly politi- 
cal, It is Mr. Cox’s making the system a reality which has drawn forth 
the shouts of rejoicing over his retirement from the political hacks all 


vals, 


over the country. 
One of the practical effects of the system has just been displayed in 
a curious way in this State. The smallness of the Republican vote as 
compared with former years, even in good Republican districts, is 
ascribed by the best judges in a great degree to the hostility of the 
Fentonites, who, disgusted by the appointment of Tom Murphy, who 
is a Conklingite, to the custom-house, and other slights and disasters 
undergone by their chief, stayed away from the polls. Now, why are 
the Republicans of this State divided into Fentonites and Conkling- 
Why is the party torn to pieces by the contests of these chief- 
Why is every convention and committee a mere reservoir of 


ites ? 

tains? 
Conklingite and Fentonite hates ? 
are not divided by any guestion of principle or policy any more than 
any two women who quarrel on the staircase of a tenement-house. 
There is no point of politics, home or foreign, on which they or their 
followers have any perceptible difference of opinion. The only reason 
why there should be Fentonites and Conklingites is that Fenton hates 
Conkling and Conkling hates Fenton. But how is it, the innocent 


looker-on will naturally ask, that a ridiculous personal feud like this | 


can divide a great party, composed of male adults, in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century, and in a great commercial State, into two 
hostile camps, and cause them deliberately to imperil the “cause of 
the Union” and the “cause of humanity,” akout which they prate so 


f they could be fully exposed in a way that would bring 
people to examine and understand them, we believe there | 
an outburst of indignation that would sweep them away, | 
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much as the dearest and most important of earthly interests? Their 
reply is, or should be: 

“My dear Simpleton, at the bottom of the whole matter is offices. 
Long seclusion in your library, or else a seafaring life, has doubtless 
prevented your giving your attention to the manner in which God Al- 
mighty, when he made republicanism his appointed order of govern- 
ment, ordained that the machinery of administration should be worked, 
Know, then, that if Fenton could get no offices for anybody in post- 
office or custom-house, he would, when he took the field against Conk- 
ling, take it alone. Grown men would laugh when he asked them to 
stand by his side and be ‘his friends’ in this great struggle. In like 
manner, Conkling, though a far abler and honester man than Fenton, 
would likewise find that when he raised his banner he would have to 
People would be too busy to ‘ work 
for him’ against any of his foes. So he and Fenton would go off to 
Washington, and, having nobody to ‘see’ about places, would devote 
themselves to what is called the study of the public business—as if 
politics needed ‘ study ’—dull and stupid work, too. But each having 
some hundreds of offices to bestow on ‘his friends,’ in case he makes 
his influence in State politics so plain that the Administration feels 
bound to court him, their conflicts make one of the most exciting little 
games ever witnessed. Thousands ‘rally round’ them on one side 
or the other. The custom-house and post-office become fortified 
posts, which are carried now by one and now by another, and, 
finally, the whole politics of the State get drawn into the fray. 
To be a New York politician, you have not to understand the Con- 
stitution, the history of legislation, the finances, political economy, and 
statistics, but to love or hate Conkling or Fenton, and to know which 
of them ‘owns’ Smith, what Brown said after seeing Fenton last week, 
and how things are looking in Schoharie County since Conkling took 
those oysters at the Delavan House with T. P. Comstock. Good-night, 
you poor donkey.” 


stand under its folds by himself. 





ENGLAND.—THE NEW SsCHOOL BOARDS. 


LONDON, October 27, 1870. 


A suBJEcT which is exciting a good deal of interest here at the present 
moment is the election of a Metropolitan School Board. The general effect 
of the legislation of the last session, as I may venture to remind you, was 
as follows: Certain returns were to be made from every part of the coun- 
try, showing the extent to which education is already provided. When 
they have been received, school boards are to be formed in order to supply 
existing deficiencies. Now, although we are still rather in the dark, it 
may be said that in a general way there is a sufficient provision for ele- 
mentary schools in most of the country districts—sufficient, that is, if the 
children could be induced to go to them early enough, and stay at them 
long enough. In most of them, very little alteration will therefore be pro- 
duced. But the case is, of course, very different in the great towns. There 
it is sufficiently notorious that the schools are altogether beneath the re- 
quirements of the population, though it may be doubted whether they 
would be filled even if they were provided. For this purpose, some sort of 
compulsion seems to be absolutely necessary. Meanwhile, it was decided 
that the great towns should be allowed to start school boards at once, and 
that London, in particular, should elect a board with the least possible de- 
lay. The elections will take place in the course of next month. Now, 





| the experiment is so novel that considerable difficulty is felt in forming 


any estimate of the probable character of the board. Perhaps I shall give 
you the best idea of some of the obstacles in the way, by describing a 


The fact is that the two factions | meeting which I recently attended in one of the metropolitan boroughs. 


In some respects, they will be familiar enough to your readers from their 
own experience ; in others, they may see the special perplexities which 
attend the introduction of a new system in an old country. 

The meeting in question had been summoned by a committee, appoint- 
ed by no particular authority, with the laudable object of selecting the 
best possible names, irrespective of sect, party, or social standing. They 
had nominated four gentlemen, one of whom was known for his activity 
in educational matters, two others had a certain local reputation, and one 
was the representative working-man. The room was crowded by a re- 
spectable audience of about five or six hundred people. When I entered, 
it was in that state of hopeless confusion which generally testifies to the 
presence of an inefficient chairman. Some half-dozen gentlemen, in a 
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state of intense excitement, were on their legs at once. A large number 
of other enthusiastic persons were venting their feelings by indiscriminate 
yells of applause to the rival orators, or frantic appeals to the chairman to 
preserve order. Let me endeavor to describe, shortly, one or two of the 


The N 


most prominent types. Before me, there stood the solid, impenetrable | 


British tradesman, broad-shouldered, imperturbable, a very Atlas unre- 
moved in the midst of the conflicting elements. He was speaking with a 
dogged persistence which enabled a few of his sentences to secure at times 
the attention of his audience ; and the point which he urged with obsti- 
nate emphasis was the importance of assigning a special representative to 
each of the districts of which the borough is composed. <A vigorous bar- 
rister was meanwhile boiling over with irrepressible impatience. When- 
ever the gaps between our friend’s sentences were rather longer than 
usual, he sprang to his feet, or, rather, seemed to be jerked on to his legs 
by some hidden machinery. When at length he obtained a hearing, the 
only words audible were, “ hole and corner,” to which I presume “ dicta- 
tion ” would have been added but that a roar of indignation drowned his 
voice, and, as I gathered, some sudden force was applied to his coat-tails. 
To him succeeded a clergyman, tall, black-coated, white-tied, and eminent- 
ly respectable. I have every reason to suppose that he would have said 
something about the Bible ; but his eloquence was interrupted by one of 
his brethren, who insisted upon carrying on a loud conversation with him 
from a distance of several benches. The result was that, beyond the fact 
that the clergy were exceeding anxious about something or other more 
or less connected with the Bible, nothing could be clearly ascertained . 
for, as they still strove for utterance, the genuine parish orator rose to his 
legs. He was a man of overpowering volubility of speech, and might have 
made some useful contributions to the discussion, if he had not unluckily 
chosen to begin by demonstrating the advantages of education to mankind 
in general with some eloquent digressions as to the merits of the Sermon 
on the Mount. He, too, collapsed, though, long after the yells of impa- 
tience had drowned his voice, his graceful postures testified to the fact 
that the stream of eloquence was still being discharged upen the empty 
air. 

Then arose a gentleman who fairly eclipsed all previous performers 
in the energy of his attitudes. My memory paints only a wild confusion 
of arms and legs, in which his head somehow entirely disappeared, and 
shrieks of inextinguishable laughter drowned any sounds that he may 
have uttered. This remarkable discussion in dumb-show apparently 
wearied the audience, as it certainly wearied me; and we at length col. 
lapsed into partial silence to listen to the candidates themselves. Of them 
in general there is not much to be said. They all spoke with commendable 
fluency, but kept so carefully to the obvious commonplaces of the question 


that it required some attention to perceive that some were appealing en. | 


tirely to the religious prejudices of their hearers, whilst others were count. 
ing more upon the advocates of unsectarian education. The working man 
was amongst the most fluent of the party: Ile was evidently a man of 
much natural ability, and of considerable talent as a speaker. Unluckily 
it was impossible to listen to him without seeing that his ideas partook of 
that vagueness and impracticability which is common with partially edu- 
cated men. His great argument appeared to be that, if we provided good 
schools, we should produce quantities of Bacons, Shakespeares, and Lockes. 
The meeting did not seem to be quite convinced that this consummation, 
desirable as it must be admitted to be, was to be anticipated with any de- 
gree of sanguine hope. It-was more interesting to observe that he, of all 
the candidates, was most profoundly convinced of the necessity of com- 
pulsory measures. If he was a faithful representative of his class, we may 
assume that compulsion will be vigorously applied. I believe, indeed, 
that the more thinking class of working-men are perfectly awake to the 
necessity of such a course if the new schools are to be made of any great 


use. Whether it will be practicable to carry out the policy, or whether | 


the first appearance of a policeman may not prove to be too much for the 
temper of the ordinary laborer in London, is another and a much more 
difficult question. The propriety, however, of compulsory action excited 
remarkably little interest. As the working-man retired from the platform, 
two or three schoolmasters arose in different parts of the room, and put, 
or tried to put, the question, whether he was in favor of teaching the 
Bible. They were so energetic in demonstration and cried out so vigor- 
ously that they would not be content with an evasive answer, that answers 
of any kind became impracticable. The whole meeting became for a few 
moments what is forcibly called a bear-garden, and, before any satisfactory 
conclusion could be reached, another candidate—this time a High-Church 
president of a training college for schoolmasters—was addressing us. He 
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had the merit of being obviously far better acquainted with the details of 
the subject than any of his predecessors, and the demerit that he told uaa 
little too plainly, by words and manner, that we were, as a general rule, 
shamefully ignorant. The meeting, however, had by this time got into 
such a feverish state of impatience, and there seemed so little prospect of 
a tolerably satisfactory result being elicited from such materials, that I 
thought it useless to expose my lungs any longer to the deleterious atmo 
sphere, and retired reflecting profoundly. 


The result of my reflections may be shortly summed up. In the firet 
place, it is obvious that sooner or later the religious difficulty will come 
pretty distinctly to the surface. The jealousies of the rival sects are so 
strong that it will require the utmost tact on the part of the proposed 
school board to avoid any serious difficulties. They have, it is to be re 
marked, considerable latitude of choice. The one condition laid down by 
Parliament is that the schools are not to teach any formularies or cate 
chisms distinctive of any religious sect. Asthe Bishop of Peterborough 
lately put it, it is forbidden to teach the children to say, “ | believe in God,” 
because that is a religious formula; it is not forbidden to teach them to 
say, “I do not believe in God,” because that is a formula which has not yet 
been adopted by any particular sect. Of course, this is, and is meant to be, 
an extravagant way of expressing the difliculty; but the fact that one of 
our most distinguished prelates should illustrate his case by such an ex 
ample shows how very distrustful will be the attitude of the strongest 
educational bodies. It is true that the difficulty may not turn out to be 
great in practice; and I imagine that most reasonable men would prefer 
seeing our street-children brought up to any conceivable form of religious 
belief to seeing them left in their present state of complete ignorance of 
all religious knowledge. That, however, is no reason why rival sects 
should not strive to get the command, as much as possible, of so powerful 
an engine, and the warmth of their contest will be measured much more 
by their mutual animosity than by the value to any of them of the prize 
at stake. Here, then, there is a palpable rock ahead which will probably 
cause trouble in future, and which is already exercising an injurious in 
fluence by dividing the efforts of those who might succeed, if united, in 
electing the most competent administrative body. The worst danger, 
however, is one which I suspect that you will be able to appreciate. It is 
that, whilst different parties are quarrelling over anticipated difficulties, 
and every little faction insisting upon the acceptance of its own shibboleth , 
the practical control of the system may fall into the hands of our parochial 


| politicians. They have shown in their dealings with the poor-law and 
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other affairs entrusted to their control such singular facility for every 
variety of mismanagement, overstrained economy in some districts, and 
downright jobbing in others, that it would be a serious misfortune if they 
got the new schools into their hands. The solid gentlemen who insisted 
on the rights of their own districts seemed to me to be rather dangerous 
enemies to their more enthusiastic opponents. We shall soon be able to 
judge by the event. Meanwhile, lam glad to say that, in spite of some 
ugly symptonis, there is also considerable promise. Many eminent men 
have come forward, as, for example, Lord Lawrence in this part of London, 
and there seems for the present to be a very general desire, in spite of 
much discordant opinion, to elect a board pledged to carry out its duties 
vigorously and in a good spirit. 


AN AMERICAN SURGEON IN THE PRUSSIAN SERVICE. 


CASSEL, October 4, 1870. 
It may, perhaps, interest your readers to look a little at the Prussian 
army in a surgical point of view; and, as I have recently come from the 
scene of active operations, and have had some opportunities for observing 
the workings of the military hospitals and the various appliances and 
appointments directed to the saving of life which war makes neces- 


sary, I send you a brief account of some things I have learned and ob 
served. 


These days of breech-loading rifles and murderous mitrailleuses have 
proved clearly that a change and an augmentation of the surgical forces of 
armies are required, and that the old quota of surgeons, apportionment of 
assistants, and allowance of supplies can no longer meet effectually the 
increased demand for their services in the care of sick and wounded gol- 
diers. The Prussian army in a battalion of infantry (1,000 men) has two 
surgeons. There are, consequently, six surgeons in one of its colossal 
regiments of 3,000 men, or one surgeon to every 500 men. In the cavalry 
and artillery, the proportion is somewhat greater. A regiment of cavalry 
(about 600 men) has three surgeons; a battalion of artillery (about 500 
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men) has also three surgeons. This has always been considered a liberal 
equipment; but the field-hospitals, in the terrific battles which succeeded 
each other, with scarcely an interruption, from the 4th to the 3ist of Au- 
yust, have been found, as all the world knows, wofully inadequate ; and 
the fact that there are at the present moment more than 200 extra sur- 


geons added directly to the army, as well as an innumerable swarm of volun- 
teer surgeons and assistants of every degree of importance and usefulness, 
shows how great the deficiency has been. Private Prussian practitioners 
of skill and repute have been induced by the solicitation of the Govern- 
ment as well as their own humanity to join the army, and high special 
commissions have been created for them. I met in the hospital where I 
was engaged at Pont-d-Mousson, German, English, American, Austrian» 
Swiss, and Russian surgeons. The Swiss Government sent thirty of its 
own army surgeons to the field, fifteen to the German and fifteen to the 
French side, and valiant service they performed during those terrible days 
in August when the world stood amazed at the unprecedented slaughter. 

The total number of surgeons at the present time employed in the 
army approaches 3,000, while it is ordinarily less than 2,500. An army 
corps of 40,000 men has sixty surgeons and provision for twelve field-hos- 
pitals, each accommodating 200 men, and supplied with five surgeons, 
about thirty Avrankentréger, or bearers of wounded, and a proportionate 
number of nurses, assistants, ambulances, and carriages of supplies. Each 
field-hospital moves with the army, and is charged with the care of the 
wounded as they come directly from the field. One-half of the surgical 
force station themselves in action directly in the rear of the army, and 
do for the wounded whatever immediate emergency may require before 
they can be sent to the second station,-which is more permanent, and 
where large operations are performed. Here blood flows freely, and suf- 
fering is dire; and the red blouse with which the surgeon envelopes his 
uniform is sadly significant in its hue. The remainder of the surgical 
force of each field-hospital is here employed, and here the wounded are 
retained until their removal is dictated by prudence or demanded by 
necessity—more often the latter; for after many of the recent battles 
there has been no possibility of finding shelter or beds for the wounded 
still lying on the field, until some of the neighboring buildings used as 
hospitals (churches, barns, farm-houses, or inns) could be evacuated by the 
transportation across the country, in trains of open wagons, of all soldiers 
whom it was possible to remove. The cold and rainy weather, of which 
we had so much, made this journey doubly painful and disastrous; and 
the number of wounded soldiers who have breathed their last upon the 
straw, jolting across the country in those wagons, if it could be exactly 
known, would form a sadly eloquent commentary on the sanitary and 
surgical supplies of the army. Nothing, however, is to be said in dispar- 
agement of the merits of the army surgeons: their zeal and ability are 
too well known to need any confirmation from my pen, and the misfor- 
tunes of the wounded were such as no human foresight could have antici- 
pated or prevented. Moreover, as we cannot flatter ourselves that the 
days of the world’s wars are yet over, we have the satisfaction of knowing 
that a rich lesson has been learned whose value in advancing military 
surgery the future will show. 

In speaking of the army surgeons of the Germans, I must pay my 
tribute of respect to their profound science and skill, as well as their 
courage and eaprit de corps. Let such men as Langenbeck, Strohmeyer, 
and Roser represent the former, while each member of their body is an 
example of the latter. They have almost universally discarded the red 
cross of the International Convention, scorning to be considered non- 
combatants. One of their assistant-surgeons, as he was succoring the 
wounded on the battle-field of Worth, received a stray ball through his 
eye. He coolly took out his handkerchief, and, binding it over the wound, 
proceeded with his work. When he had completed in an orderly manner 
his care of the wounded man who was engaging his attention, he gave 
him to the charge of his Arankentriger and returned to the hospital, 
where it was found that his eye had been completely destroyed. He was 
rewarded for his intrepidity, and perhaps as well for the loss of his eye, 
by the reception of the decoration of the “ Iron Cross” from the hand of 
the King. 

You will perhaps allow me a few words on German operative surgery 
and surgical appliances as compared with those of our own country. The 
Germans are pre-eminent in deep investigation, skilful theorizing, and 
thorough information; but I endeavor to be perfectly candid when I say 

have seen nothing which led me to think less highly of the surgeons and 
One who has seen and studied practical surgery 
n any of the chief American cities will look in vain for the order, the 


he surgery of America. 
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skilful manipulation, the rapidity and brilliancy to which he is accus- 
tomed at home ; and these are not compensated for by any diminution of 
the sufferings of the patient or increase in his safety. The operating-room, 
during the performance of an operation, is a sort of Babel. The prelimi- 
naries do not seem to have been arranged, the instruments are beyond the 
reach of the operator, and no one person is charged with the duty of 
handing them. When he calls for an instrument, several of the bystanders 
simultaneously attempt to comply with his request. Those who look on 
discuss the various steps freely and in loud tones, and offer any sugges- 
tions that occur to them. Their instruments, though made of far finer 
material than we get in America, are clumsy in appearance and construc- 
tion, and awkward for the hand. The American models of the more 
common instruments exceed them by far in elegance and neatness. They 
know little concerning many convenient, ingenious, and tidy contrivances 
which are considered indispensable in England and America; and it is 
amusing to see the lofty indifference with which they listen to any sug- 
gestion of the possibility of methods or apparatus superior to their own , 
for there is in the average German disposition the least perceptible leaning 
toward illiberality when other countries, as compared with Germany, are 
in discussion. A comparison of the hospital wards of the two countries 
in the respects of convenience, neatness, and order would result favorably, 
I am certain, for America. Indeed, they concern themselves little about 
externals in surgical matters, while these necessarily engage the first 
attention of the observer; and for this reason this first impression is the 
most unfavorable ; yet, if one looks more closely and studies a little deeper 
he finds that the essentials are never neglected, and that the results are 
perhaps all that could be expected. 

I say all this after making every allowance for the exigencies of war in 
the enemy’s country, and I do not speak of surgeons or hospitals that are 
exceptional, but of men of the highest reputation, and the hospitals under 
their charge, in the large towns of France like Pont-d-Mousson and Nancy, 
where every facility is at hand for furnishing completely the hospital and 
providing amply for the care of the patients. And there is now no longer 
any lack of provisions of any sort for the welfare of the wounded. The 
depot of supplies, under the direction of the Johanniter Ritter Society at 
Saarbriicken, has been enabled, by the liberal contributions from every 
part of Europe, as well as America, to meet every demand for materials 
required by the hospitals in the vicinity of Metz, which were at first so 
numerous and so crowded. The Sisters of Mercy attend fully, faithfully, 
and without intermission to the care of the patients. The number of sur- 
geons and assistants of all sorts who have volunteered their services is 
even superfluous. The wounded are now being comfortably removed in 
large numbers to the reserve hospitals established in almost every city in 
Germany, and we begin to rejoice in the hope that the calamitous scenes 
of blood and suffering are over, although the sad reflection forces itself 
upon us that the most frightfal suffering of the war is not physical, and 
that the deepest wounds it kas inflicted are past all human surgery. 


October 17, 1870. 

In the two military hospitals with which I have been connected—one 
in France and one in Germany—I have made such observations as will, 
perhaps, enable me to give your readers some idea of those institutions as 
the present war has brought them into existence. I accordingly send you 
a brief account of some things I saw during my late connection with the 
hospital of the “ Séminaire” at Pont-d-Mousson, and of some things I am 
now seeing here every day in the Royal Reserve Hospital No. II., at Cassel. 

Early in September, as I rode into Pont-&-Mousson one dark, rainy 
evening, having come across the country that day from Rémilly, I noticed, 
as I crossed the old stone bridge which here spans the Moselle, a large 
church a short distance to my right, from whose spacious windows lights 
were shining. It was late for evening service, yet, thought I, perhaps 
this afflicted people are prolonging with unwonted ardor their supplica- 
tions for divine mercy, or are rehearsing some Miserere or De Profundis 
with a new sense of the meaning of its lamentation. The next evening 
I learned better, for I joined until midnight in the services held at that 
church. The audience was composed of about 500 soldiers, French and 
Prussian. The ceremonies were directed by half a dozen surgeons, a force of 
Sisters of Charity assisting at the mournful rites. The sermon was uttered 
by a thousand tongues, speaking from the mangled flesh of those injured 
men, and was a powerful discourse on the present status of Christian 
civilization, from the text, “ Peace on earth, good-will toward men.” For 
music, we had the groans which their sufferings extorted from those 
wounded soldiers; sweet incense was replaced by the odor of foul sores ; 
and, instead of a benediction from the lips of the man of God, one could 
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almost think Satan had pronounced from the organ-loft the curse which 
Longfellow somewhere puts in his mouth— 


“Maledictione perpetuad 


Maledicat vos Pater .ternus!*’ 


This church was a fine, large structure in the renaissance style of 
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The statistics, as a whole, when they shall appear, will have great and 


| deserved weight in doing away with the almost superstitious veneration 


architecture, built side by side with an institution of similar style and | 
dimensions, the two being connected front and rear by spacious wings, | 
with corridors traversing their length, and porticoes opening upon the | 


handsome court thus enclosed. The whole, known as the Séminaire, 
formerly a flourishing Catholic divinity school, was now converted into two 
immense field-hospitals, accommodating nearly 1,000 patients. When the 
Prussians took possession of the town, they found this spot deserted, pupils 
and professors alike having withdrawn to a safe distance, leaving accom- 
modations of every sort requisite for hospital purposes: large, airy dormi- 
tories furnished with beds; apartments for surgeons and officers and 
nurses; complete housekeeping appointments; a handsomely laid out 
garden, with a beautiful arbor which it required little trouble to convert 
into a morgue (certainly not one of the “sweet uses of adversity ”’). 
Many of the windows commanded a fine view of the Moselle (which 
ought now perhaps to be spelled “ Mosel”). In the court, pavilions were 
easily erected for the accommodation of contagious or infectious cases ; 
indeed, it required only a few hundred mattresses to make up the number 
of beds, and the hospital was ready for its inmates. And the inmates 
came quickly enough, too. Pont-d-Mousson was then a centre of hospitals 
as now of military movements, and from all the battle-fields to the south- 
east of Metz the wounded were brought for weeks in an almost uninter- 
rupted succession of wagon-trains. The result was something like eight 
field hospitals and five or six field dispensaries in that town of not more 
than 10,000 inhabitants, all employed to the utmost extent of their capacity. 


In the church of the Séminaire before-mentioned, a large part of the 
wounded were first received. The floor was thickly spread with straw, 
the best available bed, and upon this they were temporarily disposed. 
Often when they arrived in trains of hundreds at a time it required the 
whole night to attend to their comfort ; the church was so filled that in 
going down the aisles one could scarcely find a path among the disabled 
men as they lay crowded together on every side, and the halls and porti- 
coes of the wings as well were packed to their utmost extent. From the 
church they were distributed as their cases required: the transportable 
were sent backward to the reserve hospital of Germany, the more severe 
cases retained in the Séminaire, the internal diseases assigned to their 
appropriate localities, the contagious to the pavilions, the French to the 
straw on the floors of the halls, as there were no longer beds for all, and 
to the Prussians belonged the first choice. The wounds of the Prussian 
soldiers, inflicted upon them by the chassepét rifle, were remarkable for 
the straight and uncompromising lines which they presented. When 
arrested at point-blank range, the missile of that weapon takes a straight 
line through and through whatever objects come in its way; thus I have 
seen wounds through the width of the hand, the ball entering on one side 
and passing out on the other, shattering every one of the five bones in its 


course ; wounds through both thighs, fracturing one of them ; wounds | 


through all the bones of the pelvis, as well as through all the bones of 
the face and skull, each of them made with the most undeviating direct- 
ness, and turning neither to the right nor the left. Indeed, the Prussians 
themselves acknowledge the superiority of the chassepot arm, and have 
equipped a regiment of their own with a few of those at present at their 
disposal. 

In the hospital of the Séminaire, the duties of the nurse were left 
exclusively in the hands of the various orders, Protestant and Catholic, of 
Sisters of Mercy and Charity. 
the seminary, Sisters of the Society of Jesus, from the Rhine provinces, 


and Sisters of the Order of St. Franciscus, from Westphalia, were 


employed. The Jesuit Sisters all speak French, and were hence best 
employed in the care of the French soldiers, who were at first almost 
equal in number with the Prussians. In the upper rooms, the Protestant 
deaconesses from Berlin and the different parts of Rhenish Prussia had 
the care of the wounded, and the intelligent and faithful manner in which 
they each and all discharged their duties, as well as their excellent influ- 
ence in the wards, need scarcely be expatiated upon lere. In the medical 
conduct of the hospitals of the present war, drugs have been largely 
ignored. It has been the chief business of the dispensaries to furnish 
disinfectant, palliative, and hygienic measures, while the restoration of 
health has been left almost entirely to the unembarrassed efforts of 
nature, and this with the most encouraging results, 1 am happy to say. 


of drugs which still exists among the people, and even among the doctors 
as well. This I say from seeing how drugs are dispensed with in the 
Séminaire, while good food, good light, good air, and good nursing 
were insisted upon, and from knowing how generally this was every 
where the case. The number of the operations made at this hospital was 
immense. Scarcely a day passed on which three or four capital opera- 
tions—amputations, resections, ligations—were not required to be done, 
The largest of these were done personally by Prof. Roser, a surgeon of 
wide reputation from the University of Marburg (who, I see, has just 
been ordered as consulting surgeon to the royal headquarters at Ver- 
sailles). 
and for reasons not far to seek. They came here atter the most favorable 
time was past, having lain for days or weeks near the tields where they 


The unfortunate subjects of these have not done well as a rule, 


fell, in whatever farm-houses or barns or sheds reom could be made for 
them, and insufliciently cared for in all ways. “Hence, although they here 
had the benefit of whatever skill and care could do for them, their pro- 
gress was unfavorable, and numbers of them were carried off by one or 
another of the pests which prey upon humanity in wartime in field 
hospitals. 

The levity displayed by some of these French soldiers is greater than 
I could have believed, and diminishes my wonder at their overwhelming 
defeats. When recently, in the church, it was desired to separate a little 
the French and Prussian wounded, who Jay side by side and often could 
not be discriminated, the question was put as to their nationality, and 
many of the French soldiers replied in a tone half jesting, half-syeophantie, 
“moitié francais, moitié allemand.” will say, however, that when, after 
wards, I endeavored to ascertain what soldiers had civen this answer, I 
came to the conclusion that many of them were either thoughtless boys 


or indifferent Algerines. 


HOW THE THING IS DONE. 

Tue following correspondence, which explains itself, was begun by 
the receipt by General Barlow of the usual printed circular, calling for 
money towards the election expenses, the blank space for the amount 
being filled in with the words, * 31,000 for yourself and subordinates ” 


“NEw York, October 20, 1869 
“James B. TAYLOR, Esq., Treasurer, ete. : 

“DEAR Sire: I have received a communication from Hon. Hamilton 
Harris, chairman, etc., requesting a contribution of $1,000 from me and 
my subordinates to the Republican fund. 

“T presume this amount was fixed upon under the impression that this 
office was very lucrative to me and my deputies. My income from the 
office can by no possibility exceed $6,000. The general rate of assessment 
on salaries I understand to be two per cent., and I enclose my check for 
$120, being at that rate. Whether in or out of office, 1 am desirous of 
contributing whatever I can afford to the necessary and proper expenses 
of the party, and I regret that I can now only afford to give this amount. 

“ As to my deputies, they must each contribute such amounts as they 
feel able todo. I cannot impose it upon them as a duty, and I cannot 
undertake to col/ect anything from them. I have submitted the communi- 
cation to my subordinates, and you will no doubt hear from them. 

“ Yours, ete., 
“Francis C. Bartow, United States Marshal.” 
“Room E, Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


“NEW York, October 23, 1869, 
“ Maj..General F.C. Bantow, United States Marshal : 
* DEAR Sir: Lam in receipt of your communication of 20th instant, 





In the church and in the lower rooms of | 


to James B. Taylor, Esq., treasurer, enclosing check for $120, 

“The great discrepancy between the amount of the check and the 
amount asked for by the committee would render it, in the opinion of the 
committee, an act of great injustice to the other Government officials who 
have already responded to the calls made upon them, to accept in its 
present shape your contribution. I therefore, by order of the Executive 
Committee, return the check to you, expressing the hope that you will 
reconsider the views expressed in your communication. ; 

“ Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
“James W. Hustep, Secretary. 

“P.S.—The assessments made upon the Government officials in the 
State are not made upon a basis of two per cent. upon their salaries, but 
upon the ascertained income of their respective offices. os Ee 


“U.S. Marshal's Office, Southern District of New York, 
“NEw York, October 23, 1869. 
“Hon. James W. Hustep, Secretary Republican State Committee ; 
“Dear Str: | have received your letter of this date returning my 
check for $120, on the ground that the acceptance of it weu'd be an act of 
| injustice to the other Government officials who have contributed more 
liberally. You also express a hope that 1 will reconsider the views lere- 


tofore expressed by me in the premises. 
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“T cannot afford to contribute a larger sum than the one! have named, 
and that [ may not seem discourteous to the committee I desire to explain 
why I cannot change the views heretofore expressed. 


gation on my part to contribute anything, and whatever I do give is not 
given on any such ground. As a private citizen interested in the success 
of the party, I have always been desirous of giving what I could towards 
its proper expenses ; and were I out of office I should give more now, be- 
cause I could better afford it. Any person who holds public office in this 
country, and gives all his time and energy to it, I consider underpaid if he 
receives only the honest salary of his place. I know that J lose money 
every day that Iam Marshal, and for that reason I shall shortly resign. 
The fact that I am working for the public for a Jess sum than I could earn 
in my private business is rather a reason why I should be relieved from 
assessments than why I should pay them, and this applies, in my opinion, 
to all public offices that I know anything about—they are all underpaid. 

“You speak of the ‘ascertained value of my oflice,’ as distinguished 
from its salary, which is only $6,000, I do not know from where you ascer- 
tained its income; but I do know that whoever has received more from it 
than $6,000 per annum has not received it honestly. I should be sorry to 
believe that dishonest gains of public offices were so recognized and ac- 
cepted as matters of course that they are made the basis of expected con- 
tributions, 

“ What I have said here will also explain why I cannot impose on my 
deputies the payment of contributions asa duty. They fully earn every 
penny they receive, and I cannot recognize the right of the Government 
or the party to call on them for any sum whatsoever. I presume, how- 
ever, they will gladly contribute what each feels himself able to do. I 
make this explanation with entire respect for the views of those gentlemen 
whose opinions on this subject differ from mine. My views may seem Quix- 
otic and unreasonable, but I am firmly impressed with their soundness, 
and we must all act upon our own views of what is right. The check for 
$120 is at the service of the committee if they feel that they can accept it. 

“Very respectfully, Francis C. BaARLOow.” 


This last letter was returned to the writer without observation, and 
the check never called for. 





Correspondence. 


GERMANY AGAINST FRANCE. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: Agreeing in every respect with the letter of Mr. G. Schwab to 
you, beg leave to make a few remarks concerning the annexation of Al- 
sace and Lorraine. 

The position assumed by you that the annexation is not a question of 
right in the strict sense of the word is, it seems to me, incontrovertible. 
France has forsaken every claim to have the great problem of her “ natural 
limits” solved by any such considerations. Without the least provocation, 
she has appealed to the law of force, and she has to abide the consequences. 
The other great powers have made no serious attempt whatever to keep 
her from putting up the laws of this code—this true Code Napoléon—as the 
ratio by which the quarrel of 350 years’ standing ought to be decided ; 
therefore there is, evidently, no power on earth which has the least par- 
ticle of right to take sides with her, simply because the judgment has—un- 
expectedly to most people—turned against her. We did stand on the basis 
of right, as far as she was concerned ; she forced us from it, and now it 
would be suicidal for us and a never-to-be-forgiven crime against our 
brothers, who are buried in her fields, to act on the supposition that the 
Holy Scriptures and the Catechism will henceforth be her political text- 
book. ‘“ Nous n’avons pas été préparés!” Is it already forgotten, this ten- 
times-repeated cry of anguish of the “great” Thiers? That is the only 
atonement France has thus far offered for this wantonly provoked war. Now 
that we have the power, it is our sacred duty to take care, as far as possible, 
that she never again can be prepared to let loose the barbarians of Africa 
against the peace-loving inhabitants of our border provinces, because her 
sensibilité has not been heeded enough, or because she wants to change the 
face of the actual world according to the fancy maps she has been pleased 
to draw. We need no beautifying veil for the wrongs committed by 
Frederic II. against Poland, and no extra paint-box to give the annexa- 
tion of Alsace by Louis XIV. a darker color than,we bestow upon all other 
unjustifiable conquests recorded in history, in order to justify our demands. 
Against our will and most solemn protest force has been declared to be the 
law of the day, and now we mean to stand by the consequences just as far 
as it suits ws, and not as it suits Mrs. Howe, or Wendell Philiips, or George 
Francis Train, or Garibaldi, or Victor Haut-Goft, as Kladderadatsch says; 
and it suits us to take Alsace and Lorraine. “ That is what isthe matter.” 

The only question at issue, I think, is how much or how little the rest 
of the world ought to be pleased that it is this which suits us. As 
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aa . - - . . | are now, and they will be for some time to come, in a fever-heat. 
* | do not consider that the holding of a public office creates any obli- | : 
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faras Alsace and Lorraine themselves are concerned, I think you are not 
right in putting so great stress on their present state of feeling. They 
Give 
them a few years to cool down, and then we will ask them again. The 
South went mad on Lincoln’s proclamation of emancipation. Ask now 
those of the fire-eaters who have any intelligence if they would want 
slavery back if they could get it. Alsace (and Lorraine still more so) is 
certainly strongly attached to France, and not without reason, because 
France has done away with the feudal rubbish which was lying there in 
vaster heaps than anywhere else. On the other side, however, she is much 
more closely linked to Germany than is generally supposed. From time im- 
memorial she has been of the greatest moment in the development of the in- 
tellectual life of Germany. Gottfried, the greatest poet of his times (twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries), was from Strasbourg. All or almost all the heroes 
of mysticism, as Meister Eckart, Tauler, Nicolaus, Geiler of Keisersberg, 
as also Spener, the founder of the pietistic school, were Alsatians. Noother 
part of Germany can boast of so many satiric poets of the first order. You 
remember Sebastian Brant, Thomas Murner, the immortal Fischart, Pfeffel, 
etc. And even in our days she has not Jacked poets of note. I mention 
Hirtz, the two Stoebers, and Candidus. And so she has furnished German 
scholars of the greatest renown. You are—just to give an instance—well 
acquainted with Ludwig Spach and Ludwig Haeusser, the latter of whom 
many Americans who havestudied at Heidelberg will remember with great 
affection. As faras the language is concerned, by far the majority of the in- 
habitants still belong to the old fatherland, all the tourists notwithstanding, 
who have seen but Strasbourg, Miiblhausen, and some of the other large 
cities. Boeckh, the best authority, asserts that but one-eighth is perfectly 
conversant with French ; and an Alsatian of note assures us that the system 
of suppressing the German language in the “ Volksschulen” creates a 
“silent but deep loathing” among the population. In the “ Volksbiblio- 
theken,” which were established but a few years ago, the German 
books are in far greater demand than the French. In 1865, an exact return 
was made from nine cities; they showed ademand for about 42,000 German 
books againt 32,000 French. I have selected only a very few examples, 
and even those almost at random ; but I think you will, nevertheless, ac- 
knowledge that they go far to warrant the hope that the Alsatians will ere 
long be more than reconciled to their having been reunited with Germany, 
especially as Germany has now to stand back before no country of the 
world as a political power. 

[ have trespassed already too long upon your patience. I therefore can 
but just mention one point which I should have liked to dwell upon at some 
length. We must have Alsace and Lorraine, because we can no longer 
allow France to prepare vast armies behind the impenetrable screen of the 
Vosges with which she could in a moment, under any government less in- 
capable than that of the Second Empire, overrun South Germany, as has 
been proved only too often. The passes of the Vosges must be in our 
hands ; then, and only then, we are comparatively secure from new at- 
tacks. Even this time nothing but the utter incapacity of the leaders kept 
the French from throwing 40,000 men over the Rhine, who would have 
been able to penetrate as far into South Germany as Munich, or at least as 
Stuttgart, before the Prussians could have been ready. Wecan no longer 
depend for our peace upon such pieces of good fortune as our having 
a Moltke and a Bismarck, and the French having a Napoleon III. There- 
fore, I am perfectly convinced that Bismarck will consult the strategists 
and not the philologists in drawing the line of the new border, though 
some thousands or some ten thousand Frenchmen may in consequence be- 
come annexed to Germany. And he will be right, and the world ought to 
be grateful to him for doing it, for it will help much more to secure the 
peace of Europe than all the orations of Mrs. Howe and all the—I confess 
touching—letters of Mme. Gasparin.—Very respectfully yours, 


Dr. H. von HOusr. 
New York, November 3. 





THE PRUSSIAN MILITARY SYSTEM. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: By the law of Prussia, all able-bodied subjects—including, of 
course, “statesmen, financiers, men of science, and scholars”—between 
certain ages are, in esse or in posse, soldiers. In your last issue, your cor- 
respondent “A. T.” considers that the Prussian military system is not 
what it purports to be, and that it is not strictly and honestly carried out. 
For the support of this assumption no evidence has been brought forward, 
either by the writer of the Pall Mall Gazette article referred to, or by 
“A. T.,” and it is no more incumbent on us to support our assertion that 
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nearly all the leading Prussians are soldiers by citing names than it is for 
“AT.” to name the Chinamen who massacred the French near Peking, 
or to describe the personal appearance of the sick Turcos who dastardly 
assaulted the Sisters of Mercy who visited them in a Berlin hospital. 


Glancing at a number of the Pal! Mail Gazette of later date than the | 


issue which contains the article entitled “ How to Fight the Prussians,” 
we find that “ all the better class of Prussians have been called 
into the field or sent to the dépét as men of the reserve.” As“ A. 'T.” con- 
siders this paper a “highly respectable source,” we will make one more 
quotation. In the issue of September 16, we are told that “ there is of 
course a danger lest success should lead to an exaggerated estimate of the 
qualities of those who have obtained it ; but, on the other hand, the steps 
which secure victory should be carefully traced, and among one of the 
broadest and firmest is the constitution and general education of the Ger- 
manarmy. An army of thinking bayonets, officered by men of liberal as 
well as professional education, who belong to the higher ranks of their 
country’s society, and have been brought up with habits of command, is 
as nearly irresistible as the elements of what is falsely called chance in 
war will permit any army to be.” 

From the Universities of Berlin, Géttingen, Halle, Kiel, and many 
others, some professors, and nearly all the students fit to bear arms, have 
become soldiers. Count Bismarck himself is in the army, and we have 
reason to believe that Dr. Sintenis, Dr. Elder, Herr v. Seebach, and mem- 
bers of the Cologne Chamber of Commerce, including the “ wealthiest and 
most noted merchants of Rhineland,” have also entered the army. Herr 
von Gersdorff, the former Prussian Consul-General in Egypt, is a landwehr 
captain in the same brigade in which at least one of the six Sanskrit scho- 
lars is serving. During the battles about Metz, the only son of Secretary 
Count Itzenputz was killed while serving as a private. Count Bismarck’s 
two sons were present at the same engagements ; the one who served in 
the ranks was severely wounded. The son of the Minister of War, Von 
Roon, has also been either killed or badly wounded. The proof that all 
distinguished Prussians are in the army is, on the spur of the moment, 
not so easily obtained as the knowledge that their sons are serving ; for 
we only hear of that portion of the army actually in contact with the 
enemy ; and Prussia has as yet not seen fit to place in French territory 
any but her youngest sons. But “A. T.” may rest assured that, when 
required, the fathers of the men who have fought their way to Paris will 
be forthcoming at the first click of the telegraph. In a letter from the 
Duke of Mecklenburg’s headquarters, in the London Jimes of October 6 
(thought by a correspondent of the Athenawum to have been written by 
Mr. Motley, and attributed by others to General Burnside), it is stated 


that the Prussian troops which the writer saw were “all young men 


from twenty to twenty-six, except a few more elderly officers.” This 
shows that, besides the able-bodied surplus, men of delicate constitution, 
old men, women, and children, there is still a large portion of the flower 
of the nation engaged in providing “ bread to eat, clothes to wear, coal to 


burn, and other necessaries of life, to say nothing of the luxuries.” We can 


see no reason why an “ appreciable number of editors, printers, compositors, 
type-founders, lawyers, judges, professors, tutors, students, bankers, mer- 
chants, clerks, or skilled artisans” cannot as well ply their various voca- 
tions because they have merely exchanged their citizen’s dress for the 
mnilitary tunic. 

The supposition that the Prussian}army is “ principally composed of 
loafers, roughs, restless, reckless, shiftless, dissatisfied, unsuccessful men, 
who hail with delight a conjuncture like the present,” is so flagrant and 
palpable an error that I will not trespass upon your space by refuting 
it; nor will I make quotations from the various numbers of the Pall 
Mall Gazette before me, which show that the military law is so rigidly 


enforced that not even volunteers are received, but each citizen is compelled | 
| which alone peruse your columns. Meanwhile, for the present, I have 
| done. I will not even respond, as I might, to the ungenerous fling at my- 
| self and the class to which I belong with which you tried to dismiss my 
last letter. If there is one thing which a severe study of the “ Phillips 
| philosophy ” has taught me, it is not to bandy words. Indeed, with the 


to take his turn as a soldier. 

At the time of the Austrian war, we were able to name many Prussian 
“statesmen, financiers, men of science, and scholars” who were in the 
service. As the present war has made larger demands upon the resources 
of the nation, we have a right to assume that their number has likewise 


increased. Although the natural way would be to enumerate the promi- | 


nent Prussians who are nvt in the army, yet, a reasonable time being 
given, it would be a very easy task to obtain a list of names of the “ lead- 
ing men in every walk of life” who have either been killed outright, died 
from the effects of their wounds, or who are now serving in the North 
German army, such that, if printed, would cover nearly two pages of the 
Nation. The following list of men of science now serving in the Prus. 
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distinguished microscopist ; Dr. Gruenhagen, Professors Wagner, Burow, 
Mocker, Jacobson, of the same university ; Busch, of Bonn; Willms, of 
Berlin ; and Jacobson, of Tiibingen. 


I am, sir, your obedient servant, 


Tne WRITER OF THE APTICLE UPON “ THE MILITARY RESOURCES 
OF PRUssIA AND FRANCE.” 
Boston, October 34, 1870. 


{A correspondent has kindly informed us that the Dr. M. referred 
to in a previous communication as professor of political law in Halle, 
now serving in the Prussian army, is Dr, E. Meier.—Ep, Narion.) 


YOUNG YALE AGAIN. 


To THE Epritor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: If you have space and patience for anything more about the Yale 
“ difference,” it may be worth while to let the attention of your readers be 
called to the very apt and suggestive illustration of what “ Young Yale” 
complains of, which has just been afforded by the visit of “ Tom Hughes.” 

Every American boy who expects to go to college somewhere within 
the next four years has read everything his family newspaper bas had to 
say about the doings and sayings in this country of that (to the boy at 
least) representative university man. 

Has the boy had an opportunity to read anything in the connection to 
remind him that such an institution as Yale College exists? Has he not 
rather had much negative evidence that, if he wants to go to a college 
where he will have a chance to participate in “ what's going on in the 
[college] world,” he must go to Harvard or Cornell? 

It won't do to call these suggestive circumstances accidental. They 
are entirely in conformity with the whole course of things which let the 
last freshman class at Yale be much smaller than the corresponding class 
at Harvard. Until lately, Yale was, time out of mind, pretty uniformly 
ahead. I would not admit mere numbers to be a test of the relative stand- 
ing of colleges; but between two colleges so nearly on a level in other 
respects as Yale and Harvard, a remarkable discrepancy in numbers 
seeking admission js significant, especially when the discrepancy reverses 
the long-established order of things. 

Let me repeat that I mention the Tom Hughes matter merely as a 
straw to show which way the wind blows. It will not be worth the while 
of anybody on the other side to try to be funny by assuming that I think 
the straw and the wind are the same thing, as some one did in criticising 
Mr. Phelps’s mention of the President's son. LL. B. 


New York, Nov. 10, 1870. 


MORE OF HIS IMPUDENCE. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In view of the results of the recent election in Massachusetts, I 
do not think it worth while to further trouble you at this time. It is pain- 
fully apparent that the people even of this, the section of the commicn 
country most advanced in political thought, are not ripe for the supreme 
efforts at reform. Without this point d'appui it is premature to attempt 
a further prosecution of the war beyond our limits and among a less en- 
lightened people. 

From time to time, as utterances of peculiar weight or brilliancy— 
their more precious pearls of thought—are elicited from my associates, I 
may perhaps seek quietly to place them before the unsympathetic eyes 


great example of Mr. Phillips, in this respect, before my eyes, I should be 
ashamed to do so, even did I feel disposed. At the same time, I cannot 
read your reference to that noble poetess who now is grappling single- 
handed with Otto von Bismarck in the cause of peace, or to that simple 
Christian gentleman now vindicating with clean bands, pure tongue, and 
guileless heart those friends of his who last winter rushed in aid to that 
just, but little understood, legislative measure, the Hartford and Erie 


sian army may be relied on as accurate: Dr. Beneke, of Kénigsberg, a | bill—I cannot, I say, read your references to these two bright lights of 
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aivancing thought, without applying to you, in pity rather than in anger, 
these lines of Browning : 


*'Tis only when they spring to heaven that angels 


Reveal themselves te you; they sit all day 

Beside you, and lie down at night by you, | 
Who care not for their presence—flout or sneer — 

And all at once they leave you, and you know them! 

We are so fooled, so cheated !”" 


A SENTIMENTALIST. 
JosTON, December 14, 1870. 


[We said nothing against Mrs. Howe. We simply drew the atten- 
tion of a foolish Sentimentalist to the existence of certain rules of in- 
ternational law which, whether Sentimentalists like them or not, will 
have to be modified before any cruiser can take the sea against Bis- 
marck, under that lady's flag, with the recognition of our Govern- 
Ep, Navion. |} 


ment, 
A OORRECTION. 
To Tne Eprror oF THE NATION: 

Str: A writer in your last week’s issue, in an article headed “The 
‘Pooling’ of Railroad Receipts,” speaks by name of three leading railroad 
men, of whom Mr. John Edgar Thomson is one, and characterizes them as 
“avaricious, unscrupulous, often dishonest, and always unreliable.” As 
one who has had some opportunities of knowledge on the subject, I beg 
to say, in behalf of Mr. Thomson, that there is nothing in the private 
character or public record of that gentleman to warrant a paper like the 
Nation in affixing to his name such damaging epithets. The appearance 
of this sentence in columns usually so carefully guarded against person- 
alities must surely have been owing to some oversight or inadvertence. 

PHILADELPHIA. 





. 
(The charges are certainly such as should not be made against any- 
body unless supported by specifications, and we regret their appear- 
ance, which was due to an oversight.—Ep. Nation. | 
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Notes. 


LITERARY. 

ANY one in search of illustrated books for the holidays should consult 
the elegant “ Illustrated Catalogue” of Messrs. Cassell, Petter & Galpin, 
whose agent in this city is Mr. Robert Turner. It is a collection of pic- 
tures which may even be bought for its own sake, as no doubt it will be. 
The Bible, Milton’s, Bunyan’s, and Shakespeare’s works, La Fontaine, and 
Dante, this house have published, with large illustrations, chiefly by Doré, 
of which a sample is here given in each case ; together with sop, Mun- 
chausen, Gulliver, Don Quixote, Robinson Crusoe, Fairy Tales, The Swiss 
Family Robinson, Foxe’s Martyrs, works on natural history, the industrial 
arts, education, etc. The Catalogue contains sixty pages quarto, and is 
sold for one dollar. Some of the papers read at the late meeting of the 
American Social Science Association in Philadelphia have already been 
published in pamphlet form. To one of these we have recently referred— 
Mr. Hamilton A. Hill’s, on the “ Relations of Business Men to National 
Legislation.” This may probably be procured of the author in Boston, 
Mr. Eckley B. Coxe’s admirable essay on “ Mining Legislation,” and that- 
of Mr. J. G@. Rosengarten on the “ Civil Service,” may both be had on appli 
tation to the latter, who is Secretary of the Philadelphia Branch, at 532 
Walnut Street. Mr. Emanuel Deutsch’s work on “ The Talmud” is to 
be reprinted here by Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt, along with these: “The 
First Duty of Woman,” by Mary Taylor, and Taine’s “ Art in the Nether- 
lands.” They also announce a new volume of poems by Mr. Robert Weeks, 
to be called “ Episodes and Lyric Pieces.” An additional and important 
announcement by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. is “ An Introduction to the Os- 
teolocy of the Mammalia,” by W.H. Flower, Hunterian Professor of Com- 
parative Anatomy and Physiology in the Royal College of Surgeons in 
London. The work will be illustrated with elaborate woodcuts, executed 
under the author’s personal superintendence. 











—-No department of literature, it appears, isso crowded that there is not 
room for inventions and novelties. Following the appearance of Nature, 
the Academy, and the Graphic, we have Messrs. Sampson Low & Co.’s 
monthly, Art—of which the full title is “ Art, Pictorial and Industrial: an 
Illustrated Magazine, with which is incorporated the Photographie Art 
Journal.” Photography, though not art in itself, had, however, reached the 
stage in which, as ancillary to art, it could no longer be excluded from 
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the same category ; and the union became a perfectly proper one. The 
carbon process may be considered the discovery which opened the way to 


| this alliance ; but, invaluable as it is for reproducing in fac-simile the 


drawings of the Old Masters, and putting them within reach of everybody 
capable of appreciating them, its usefulness is much less varied than that 
of the Woodbury, Albert, and similar processes. Different from the 
two named, as from the carbon process, is that used for the autotypes we 
spoke of last week, and again in Art. The second number (for August) 
lies before us, and has six illustrations—one from a water-color drawing ; 
another from an oil-painting ; a third from a drawing (by Rembrandt) ; a 
fourth from a steel engraving ; a fifth from an architectural study ; and 
the last a charming selection from nature. This series shows very well 
the wonderful capacity of the process for catching tints as well as 
lines. The text is interesting reading, and especially to be remarked 
is the first of a series of articles on “ Female Artists and Art-Schools of 
England,” by Mr. J. Cordy Jeaffreson, who writes with a charming light- 
ness of style and a degree of solid information which promises equally 
entertainment and instruction to his readers. Messrs. G. P. Putnam & 
Sons are the agents for Art in this country, where the subscription price 
is $13 50, and per copy $1 25. 

—The autotype process employed for Art has been adopted for a work 
which we commend to those whose tastes are for what is either picturesque 
or architectural in classic remains. We refer to a forthcoming album of 
twenty-five plates, eight inches by ten, under the auspices of Mr. W. J. 
Stillman, late United States Consul in Crete, and not unknown to the 
readers of the Nation as one of its correspondents. To some of these, Mr. 
Stillman is further known as an artist in colors, to others as one of the best 
of our art-critics, and to others still—a few—-as a practical photographer. 
He has undertaken, from a double devotion to art and to Greece, to present 
complete views of the Acropolis and the buildings upon it, showing their 
construction without and within, and their relations to each other, together 
with such chance bits of Athens, the surrounding heights, the Peirzus, and 
even of the Bay of Salamis, as came within the field of his camera. Many 
of these views have never been taken before, and all are the result of the 
most careful selection from among a great number of experiments. Archi- 
tects will be interested to learn that, by means of a peculiar lens, the pho- 
tographs intended for them have all the merits of drawings at scale, and 
may be measured accordingly ; and that they clearly show those remarka- 
ble curves in the horizontal lines, and variations in the intercolumnar 
spaces, which prove how thoroughly the Greeks understood the laws of 
perspective, and used them to aggrandize the effect of their buildings. 
This album is to be published in England, at about £4 per copy, and only 
a hundred copies will be printed, for subscribers. It will be delivered here 
without publishers’ commissions. Intending subacribers may address Mr. 
Stiliman for the present at Plainfield, New Jersey. Should his experi- 
ment prove successful, it is quite probable that he will repeat it for the 
other temples of Athens and of Greece, including some which are scarce- 
ly known even to archeologists. 

— The letter of an American surgeon, which we print elsewhere, is in 
the lineof other testimony from abroad as to the superiority of American 
surgery. An eminent professor in Dublin, some time ago, referred to the 
reports of several successful cases of amputation of the hip-joint, published 
by our War Department, in a specimen number of a projected “ Medical and 
Surgical History of the War,” and then quoting from McLeod's “ Surgical 
History of the Crimean War,” in which there was not a single successful 
case of this character, paid a glowing compliment to the boldness and 
skill of American operators. Professor Billroth, the first surgeon and 
pathologist of Vienna, in a late lecture to his class, when speaking of 
cesophagotomy (cutting open the esophagus for the removal of a foreign 
body), said it was an operation which had never yet been successfully per- 
formed. But the next day, having been shown authentic reports of several 
cases in which the operation had been performed by Dr. Cheever, of Bos. 
ton, with complete success, he publicly took back what he had said, and 
stated what had been done by the Boston surgeon, adding, “ here again, 
gentlemen, we are indebted to our American brethren for important ad- 
vances in our profession.” When Professors Gross and Pancoast visited 
Berlin, a short time since, they were received with the most distinguished 
respect and hospitality. The former wasintroduced by Professor Virchow 
to the class, and consulted with in regard to an operation by Professor 
Langenbeck ; the latter was urged by Professor Graeffe to operate on some 
eye-cases, in order to give the students an opportunity of witnessing the 
different methods. His operation for the resection of the trifacial nerve 
excited much admiration. 
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—The October number of the American Law Review commences the 
fifth volume of what has proved to the legal profession of the United 
States, for the first time in their history, a worthy medium for the discus- 
sion of the science of jurisprudence, the current history of the bench and 
the law, and independent censorship and criticism of legal matters. It 
contains three articles on topics of purely professional interest : a discus- 
sion of Codes, another contribution to the much-vexed topic of the De- 
grees of Negligence, and an acute handling of the doctrine governing 
suits between firms with a common member. ‘There is also a good account 
of the trials of Tropmann and of Prince Bonaparte, which is as interesting 
to the general as it is to the professional reader. Then follows a digest 
of the cases contained in the new English Law Reports, which brings the 
law of these costly, important, and, to most lawyers, inaccessible volumes 
within the reach of all. Another feature, equally valuable and convenient, 
isa selection from the digests of the decisions of the State courts. In 
every State there is at least one new volume of reports each year ; in many, 
two ; in our own afflicted New York, sometimes as manyas ten. The Law 
Review selects from this mass of cases those which contain new points or 
superior discussions of eld ones, thus effecting a great saving of time and 
money to the overburdened practitioner. Seventy-eight pages are given, 
in conclusion, to a summary of events in all the States of the Union and 
of Great Britain, which contains a great body of entertaining and useful 
news, relating to legal topics, most carefully collected and cleverly put 
together. The bar has in these pages at last found a voice with which 
it can speak. It was quite time. The public will expect from it a fear- 
less, steady assault upon the frightful evils which the decay of judicial 
learning and character is working. The Pevicw passes with this number 
into the hands of new editors, who, though young, are men of thorough 
training and assured ability. We invite them to take hold of the import- 
ant work before them with vigor and resolution, assuring them that, if 
they achieve the success of their predecessors, they will win laurels worth 
wearing. 


—By no correspondence from Paris since the siege (‘‘ par ballon monté” 
have we been more entertained or better informed than by that of the 
Milan Perseveranza. The intelligent and clear-headed writer, whoever 
he may be, at the first closing of the mails, began keeping a diary, in which 
everything notable of what he saw or heard or reflected was jotted down 
in the order in which it occurred. The result is one. of the most valuable 
and impartial records of the siege that has yet got to the outer world. In 
his journal for October 6 (Perseveranza, October 20), he devotes consider- 
able space to the press of Paris since September 4, or after the Republic 
had been proclaimed. This event naturally created a great number of 
petty newspapers, while the siege, causing a scarcity of paper, compelled 
many tosuspend. Thus died, for instance, either for want of popularity 
or support, the Volontaire of Clément Duvernois, and the J/istoire. On 
the very evening of the 4th appeared Delescluze’s Réveil and Hugo's 
Rappel. The former preaches the most advanced doctrine, and abounds 
in false intelligence, often of the most absurd character, concerning 
French victories and Prussian defeats—“ des triomphes de gazettes, et des 
succés a coups de presse.” Two journals especially inherit the mantle 
of 1848, and are edited by former revolutionists—the Combat of Félix Pyat, 
and the Patrie en Danger of Blanqui. The former opered, on the 4th of 
October, a five-centime subscription for a gun to be presented to the French- 
man who shoud assassinate King William; and it is noticeable that 
among the signers was Rogeard, the famous author of “ Les Propos de 
Labiénus,” who might have been engaged in better business. Blanqui’s 
paper is more outspoken and direct in aim, and is the morning echo of the 
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nightly club which bears the editor's name. Among the new penny papers | 


are the Petit National, the Moniteur de la République, the Avant-Garde, 
etc. One more enterprising, but probably too venturesome, the Nouvelles, 
appears four times a day. The papers already established naturally un- 
derwent changes more or less remarkable. The National, Liberal, became 


Republican ; the Soir, Imperialist, turned Red. The Constitutionne?, the | 


Patrie, the Pays, had the decency to become neutral, and are all reduced 
to a half-sheet, as is likewise the Presse, which remains unchanged in 
character, the Gazette de France, Legitimist at heart, and many others. 
The Journal des Débats maintains its former dignity and independence, 


and silently awaits the opportunity of the Orleanists. The Sicele conti- | 


nues to be an honest Republican paper, and gives a great deal of interest. 


ing news and correspondence. The Opinion Nationale, neither flesh nor 
fish, has yet good military reports. Best of all is the Zemps, with its | 


strategic articles and diary of the siege, and is the most read. The four 
papers last mentioned had not (Oct. 6) undergone any change of form or 
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management. The Figaro has lost its support and influence, to the advan. 
tage of the Gaulois, which, while neutral in politics, pretends to be both 
honest and patriotic. The Evectenr Libre was the most read of evening 
papers after Ernest Picard became minister, leaving his brother Arthur 
in charge ; but the latter proved indiscreet in his revelation of the doings 
at the Hotel de Ville, and the paper was converted, Oct. 3, into the Perité, 
having no connection with the Picards. The Paris Journal had lived, 
says the correspondent from whom we are copying, a mendacious life of 
two months, was reduced to a half-sheet, and seemed doomed to disappear. 
This fate had happily overtaken the Journal Amusant, the Vie Parisienne, 
and others of the same dirty species. 


—Some idea of the enormous scale upon which the triennial competi. 
tive examinations are carried out in China may be formed from the statis 
tics contained in the last issues to hand of the Shanghai papers. The 
Neves letter of Sept. 13 states that arrangements had been made at Nan- 
king for twenty-two thousand candidates, although but eighteen thousand 
appeared. These, too, were from three provinces only, Kiang-su, Kiang si 
(generally known as the “ Two Kiang”), and Anhwei, A novel feature 
of this year’s proceedings is that Ting, the Governor of Kiang si, has 
placed two steamers at the disposal of the candidates to convey them to 
and from Nanking free of expense—a clever bid for popularity with the 
most influential class within his jurisdiction. As these examinations are 
usually attended by an exhibition of strong dislike to foreigners, it is to 
be hoped that Ting will exercise his intluence on the side of peace. Mean 
time, the gathering of this vast crowd at the second city of the Empire 
adds another dangerous feature to the existing troubles, and may, not im- 
possibly, precipitate the collision between China and powers other than 
France which the literati are so anxious to bring about. It is somewhat 
disappointing, by the way, to find that the only periodical in China which 
aims at taking rank above the ephemeral productions of the daily and 
weekly press contains in its latest numbers no reference to the event 
which has, even during the progress of a European war, attracted con 
siderable attention in this country. The August and September issnes of 
the Chinese Recorder and Missionary Journal ignore entirely the Tien. 
tsing massacre and its effect upon mission-work in China. We can searcely 
suppose its conductors to be so illiberal as to deem the event not worth 
notice because the victims were Roman Catholics; nor would that plea 
hold good, as the Protestant missionaries at Tungchow have been com 
pelled to leave their mission in consequence of the immunity thus far 
extended to the Tientsing murderers. The omission, however, can scarcely 
be the result of carelessness. : 





—We may call attention to two recent works, quite different in character, 
which add considerably to our knowledge of the inhabitants and rulers of 
China. One isthe useful publication, ostensibly produced under the auspices 
of the native government, but compiled by its foreign customs employees, 
and edited by the Commissioner at Shanghai. Its title, “ Reports on Trade at 
the Treaty Ports in China for 1869,” would scarcely‘lead one to suspect what 
a vast amount of readable matter it contains. To the merchant, its tables 
will doubtless be as valuable as any other portion of its closely printed 
pages. To outsiders, however, its interest lies more particularly in the 
often able papers from the various commissioners, in which the influence 
of political and social events upon the trade of the year is discussed in an 
intelligent manner. The work is of special interest to all nations having 
dealings with China, and the cosmopolitan organization of the Chinese 
customs staff deprives the compilation of any national bias. The editor, 
Mr. Dick, appends an able paper, entitled “Suggestions for the Revision 
of the Chinese Customs Tariff and Trade Regulations,” in which the re- 
sults arrived at by a comparison of the various reports are clearly Jaid 
down and supplemented by valuable suggestions on the part of the writer. 
The other work to which we had reference was published in England 
(Smith, Elder & Co.), and is entitled “ Journeys in North China, Manchu- 
ria, and Eastern Mongolia, with some Account of Corea,” by the Rev. 
Alex. Williamson, B A., late missionary at Chefoo. Much of the informa- 
tion which it gives had been published in a crude form by the author in 
local papers, but all persons interested in Chinese matters will be glad to 
find it arranged and amplified in these two volumes. Of Manchuria, Mon- 
golia, and Corea, so little has hitherto been known that the least addition 
to our limited stock of information would be welcome ; and Mr. William- 
son’s book abounds in valuable remarks upon the countries in question— 
the customs of the people, the productions of the soil, and the mineral 
wealth underlying the vast and almost unexplored area of which it treats, 
It is well illustrated by engravings from photographs. 
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DOES PROTEOTION PROTECT ?* 


Tn1s book is one to which the term work may be fitly applied in 


its truest and best sense, for it is full of work from beginning to 
end. Throughout a volume of 360 pages, not one unnecessary word 
is to be found. The argument is supported by the largest array 
of well-selected and well-presented statistics bearing upon the subject 
that is to be found in any volume in any language with which we are 
acquainted. The spirit throughout is one of earnest enquiry and fair- 
ness, coupled with a modest diffidence that in one respect can scarcely fail 
to injure the work ; for the title “ Does Protection Protect ?”’ conveys only 
the faintest possible idea of the range of the investigation whose results are 
here presented, and is apt to suggest to many persons the preconceived 
opinion against protection which is the very reverse of that from which 
the author started. 


It is true that the work owes its origin to the enquiry which has given | 


ita title. In the introduction, the author says: 

“ Born’ of Whig parents, trained under influences wholly favorable to 
the system of protection, and thrown, when I began life for myself, into 
editorial association with an able and experienced advocate of that policy, 
I rather borrowed than formed the belief that it was the wisest, and joined 
with sincerity, if not with clear understanding, in efforts to secure ‘ Pro- 
tection for American Industry.’ . In legislation since the war, prompted 
by frequent appeals by those interests which had been most favored, I 
saw reason to doubt whether the trial of the protective system had entirely 
justified the aaticipations of its advocates. Jt seemed to me strange that, if 
protection had the desired effect, favored interests should be constantly 
demanding more protection, and I began to look into the question for my- 
self. ‘These pages are the result.” 

The sentence italicized by us gives not only the origin of the enquiry: 
but almost the answer as well. If further and more explicit answer were 
needed, every one of the chapters singly furnishes an answer, conclusive, 
irresistible. To answer that enquiry, this volume was not required, and it 
is for this reason that we think the author’s choice of a title does injustice 
to himself and to his work. For his work is greatly more than this. In 
another part of the introduction he says : 


“A fixed theory possesses a more than magnetic power of drawing to 
itself congenial facts, and repelling all others. This world bas all sorts of 
facts in it, and the man who searches with a fixed idea in his head will 
always find facts to fit that idea. In questions of political economy, this 
method may be called the seductive, whereas that science demands the 
inductive. He who would arrive at truth must invite all facts, and be 
content to take such theories as they may bring with them. I have 
honestly endeavored to follow this method.” 


In pursuance of this plan, Mr. Grosvenor has made a most elaborate 
survey of all the leading interests affected by tariffs, whether industrial, 
agricultural, commercial, or financial ; he has investigated the condition 
of labor and prices, of population and wealth; he has canvassed and 
discussed all the principal theories relating to each, and has gathered up, 
digested, arranged, tabulated, and reduced to diagrams such a vast mass 
of statistical matter that his work must henceforth be considered as the 
starting-point, the basis, of all future statistical labors in the United 
States. 

It furnishes the most complete evidence of the fact that protection does 
not only not prevent excessive imports, but that it retards exports, and 
thus enlarges the balance of trade against us. It shows that protection 
diminishes the production of wealth by agriculture which is not protected, 
while it fails to hasten the healthy growth of the manufacturing industries 
which have enjoyed the largest amount of what is called legislative favor. 
It proves that the wages of labor have been lower, measured by their pur- 
chasing power, in times of protection than in times of non-protection ; and 
that under protection the less favorable condition of the working-classes 
has proved a diminished incentive to foreign immigration, and has forced 
the community to diminish their consumption of many of the comforts, if 
not of some of the essential necessaries, of life. The general result of Mr. 
Grosvenor’s labors cannot be better given than in his own closing words, 
which, we are convinced, will be emphatically endorsed by every thought- 
ful reader who follows him, as most will do, unto the end: 


“When I began this enquiry, I still believed, as in earlier days I had 
been taught, that, while the tariff was confessedly defective, permanent 
protection in some form and degree must be beneficial. The enquiry has 
led me to the conviction that protection, asa permanent policy, if ever use- 
ful, no longer benefits American iabor as a whole; that its supposed bene- 
fits are mainly unreal, and, when they are real, fall to the share of capital, 
and do not improve the condition or stimulate the energy and inventive 
genius of labor ; and that this country, realizing its natural superiority of 
resources, and its vast advantages in political freedom and intelligence of 
* “ Does Protection Protect? An Examination of the Effect of Different Forms of 
Tariff upon American Industry. By W. M. Grosvenor, editor of the St. Louis Demo- 
erat.’ 1 vol. 8va. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1871. 
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labor, should henceforth seek prosperity through the only efficient and 
enduring protection which can be given to industry—the removal of all 
unnecessary burdens. That enquiry has convinced at least one person 
that we need nothing else so much as to stimulate the native vigor and 
inventive power of our industry by competition with the labor and skill 
of other countries. The best protection for industry is to let it alone. 
Human wisdom cannot better, by artificial laws, the conditions under 
which the Creator has placed human labor by the natural laws of exchange. 
The world which He bas given us is, in those provisions, the work of a 
higher intelligence than legislators have at their command ; they may 
mar but can never mend it by interfering with its fundamental laws.” 


To review the book thoroughly would require a discussion of all 
the essential problems of political economy—a task that we shall be 
scarcely expected to undertake. Beyond commending the work in the 
strongest possible terms to every student of the science, and to every one 
interested in the great problem of Revenue Reform, we must confine 
ourselves to pointing out one or two of the instances—and they are not few 
—where we materially differ from his conclusions. 

Although the argument of the protectionists, that high duties dimi- 
nish imports, receives at our author’s hands the most emphatic denial, 
he nevertheless seems to agree with the protectionists that large 
imports are in themselves an evil, or, at least, that it is highly unde- 
sirable for a country to import more than it exports, in other words, to 
have what is called an unfavorable balance of trade. Now, without en- 
tering here into an elaborate investigation of that mysterious entity, the bal- 
ance of trade, we would call Mr. Grosvenor’s attention to the fact that almost 
all nations engaged in a profitable foreign trade are constantly running up 
so-called unfavorable balances. England, for example—and it is generally 
admitted that England’s foreign trade is on the whole a profitable one— 
England imports every year far more than she exports, the excess running 
from 15 to 33 per cent. of the total exports, and the percentage of excess 
being in striking harmony with her general prosperity. The most pros- 
perous years are those in which the unfavorable balance is largest, and 
the unfavorable balance is smallest in the years of depression or those 
immediately following. Between 1854 and 1857, the percentage of excess 
varied from 23 to 52 per cent. In 1858 and 1859, following our terrible 
crisis, it fell to 18 and 15 per cent., the smallest for a long series of years. 
In 1860 and 1861,.the percentage again rose to 28 and 36 per cent., the evil 
effects of our war not being experienced until 1863, when it fell to 26, and 
has, throughout the period of financial gloom and depression prevailing 
since, been steadily declining up to 1867, when it had fallen to 21 per cent., 
since which date we have not the figures at hand. During the ten years 
from 1858 to 1867 inclusive, England ran up an unfavorable balance of 
trade of not less than 2,400 millions in gold for merchandise alone, yet it 
will scarcely be claimed that England is materially in debt to other coun- 
tries. And lest any one deem that the balance may have been paid for in 
coin, or diminished by coin shipments, we would state that during that same 
period England actually imported 270 millions more of gold and silver 
than it exported, so that the bullion and specie movement really increased 
the accumulated balance to 2,670 millions. It is to be regretted that. Mr. 
Grosvenor should not have sought the light which a few leading foreign 
statistics would have thrown across his path ; but perhaps the material al- 
ready on his hand was as much as could be readily managed, especially 
since he had to commence almost everything from the beginning. After 
him the work of others will be lighter. 

We had proposed to ourselves to take issue also with Mr. Grosvenor on 
some important questions relating to the currency, as well as to point out 
to him a truth on the verge of which he seems repeatedly hovering without 
ever actually discovering it, namely, that the basis of all national prosperity 
is to be found in the profits earned by the producers of the necessaries of 
life; for they, being the largest consumers, essentially regulate the pros- 
perity of every other class by their ability to consume its products. A 
careful consideration of this truth, habitually and persistently lost sight of 
by every economist with whom we are acquainted, would have cleared 
up many doubts and difficulties in our author’s path. We have unfor- 
tunately not left ourselves space to pursue the subject now. 


MAROH’S COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF THE ANGLO-SAXON 
LANGUAGE.,* 

THERE is a growing conviction in the public mind that every system 

of liberal education should include a philological study of the English lan- 





* ‘A Comparative Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Language ; in which its forms are 
illustrated by those of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Gothic, Old Saxon, Old Friesic, Old 
Norse, and Old High-German. By Francis A. March, Professor of the English Language 
and Comparative Philology in Lafayette College, author of ‘Method of Philologics] 
Study of the English Language,’ ‘A Parser and Analyzer for Beginners,’ etc.’ New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1870. 8vo, pp. 253. 
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guage. This study, if it is to be really thorough, cannot be confined to 
the forms of speech current at the present day. To comprehend what the 
language now is, we must understand how it came to be so. For the Eng- | 
lish this is especially necessary, as its modes of expression are often de- 
pendent on a system of inflection which long ago ceased to exist. Hence 
it is becoming more and more apparent that the only sufficient basis for a | 
scientific knowledge of English is to be found in a thorough study of | 
Anglo-Saxon. It is strange that the recognition of this fact has not sooner 
led to the composition of a good manual for Anglo-Saxon study. 
who has attended to the subject needs to be informed that the Anglo Saxon 
grammars and reading-books hitherto published have been very far from 
satisfactory. The learned Dane, Erasmus Rask, early in this century, 
made a beginning which for its time was excellent and praiseworthy. 
But English scholars, instead of advancing upon Rask, have been con- 
tent with repeating and abridging him. Among the Germans Grimm 
and his followers have studied this, as all the other old Germanic lan- 
guages, with great ardor and success; but they have not produced an 
Anglo-Saxon grammar fitted for the student’s use. 


No one 


It is matter for congratulation that this deficiency in the means of 
study no longer exists, that Professor March has supplied it in a manner 
so thorough and scholarly. Seldom does a school-book bear the marks of 
such careful and faithful elaboration. It is plain that the author has not 
gone through his work as a piece of literary drudgery. It has been to him 
a labor of love; he has thrown himself into it with his whole mind and 
character. His personality glows through the crust of grammatical rules 
and forms, and gives a living interest to his pages. 

While the work, as a whole, is remarkable among grammars for its 
originality, the most original part of it is the syntax. In this field the 
author has had to labor as a pioneer. No one before him has written 
what could with any propriety be called a syntax of the Anglo-Saxon. 
tie has had to collect the material, as well as to digest and arrange 
it, for himself. The body of constructions and idioms which he has 
brought together, and the copious citations by which they are illus- 
trated, show a wide extent of reading and much acuteness of observa- 
tion. The statement of principles is sharp, pithy, and forcible. The 
arrangement, while pervaded by a rigorous logic, is not difficult to un- 
derstand, and is convenient for use. Care is taken to distinguish the 
ordinary modes of expression from those of an unusual and exceptional 
nature. Very interesting are the comparisons made with similar con- 
structions in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and other kindred languages. They 
are contributions to a department of philology as yet very little cultivated 
—the comparative syntax of the Indo-European family. 

In the etymological part of the book these comparisons take a wider 
range, and form one of its most peculiar and important features. 
student is made to see the relations of Anglo-Saxon inflection not only 
to the inflection of the Gothic and other old Germanic idioms, but also 
to that of Latin, Greek, Sanskrit, and even to the primitive Indo-Euro- 
pean speech of which they are all descendants. In some cases, it may 
be, the forms which he gives as primitive are too weakly supported by 
proof to be worthy of reliance; for example, some of the plural and 
dual case-endings given (from Schleicher) on page 35. But in matters 
of this kind, where there are all degrees of probability, it is impossible 
to draw a clear line of distinction between things that may be accepted 
and things that must be rejected. The general method of the work is 
sound and scientific; and the student who masters it will become fami- 
liar with the principles of comparative philology, as applied to and 
illustrated from one of the older Indo-European tongues. This exten- 
sion of its plan beyond the limits of the Anglo-Saxon has made the bock 


The | 





a good deal larger and more complex than would otherwise have been | 


necessary. But to this disadvantage, if such it is, we may willingly sub- 
mit for the sake of the inmipulse and the assistance given here to the pur- 
suit of general linguistic studies. 

The work is one which both requiresand rewards study. It is Professor 
March’s habit to give his statements the forms in which they seem most 
interesting and impressive to his own mind. Other forms might, in par- 


ticular instances, be more easily and quickly understood by the beginner. | 


But the effort to follow a mind of such ingenuity and force cannot fail to 
be quickening to the student. The style is in a high degree condensed, 
nervous, and crowded with meaning. The grammatical elements are re- 
duced to their lowest terms. Methods and processes are indicated by the 
briefest phrases, or presented to the eye by a kind of algebraic notation. 
This mode of treatment, if it makes large demands on the attention of 
the student, is well calculated to impress upon him the definiteness and 
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positiveness of linguistic laws. It cultivates the habit of exact scientific 
thought, the want of which has brought so much harm and shame upon 


philology. The book, though not beyond the grasp of an energetic and 


| clear-headed student working by himself, is rather fitted to serve as a basis 


for class instruction, where the teacher can make the selections required 
for the beginner, and supply all necessary explanations. This, it may be 
presumed, is the use made of it by the author himself, and which he ex- 
pected it to serve in the hands of others. We trust that many teachers 
may be found to use it in the spirit of the author, and with the results 
which he has aimed to accomplish. 

As a companion-book to the Grammar, Professor March has published 
an “ Anglo-Saxon Reader,” which contains in seventy pages an interesting 
series of extracts from Anglo Saxon prose and poetry. The notes which 
follow them are excellent in quality, though perhaps less copious than 
could have been desired. The book has also a vocabulary and a briet 
grammar, which will be of use even to those who have the larger gram 
mar, since it presents in a few pages the portions of that work which the 
author regards as of immediate and prime importance. 


—— 


Ten Times One is Ten. The Possible Reformation. By Colonel 
Frederic Ingham [Rev. E. E. Hale]. (Boston: Roberts Brothers )— 
“Ten Times One is Ten” is a Utopian sketch of the effect which might 
be produced on mankind by the widening intluence of a single life. Harry 
Wadsworth, the hero of the book, is a young railroad freight agent, of 
manly and helpful character. He dies, and ten of the people whom he bas 
been able to teach and cheer meet on the way to his funeral, and are com- 
pelled to wait four or five hours at the railway-station. Being Americans, 
they naturally fall to making speeches and passing resolutions, winding 
up, eventually, by forming themselves into a “ society ” 
Harry Wadsworth’s memory and do his work. 
motto— 


to perpetuate 
They agree to preserve his 
* To look up, an. not down ; 

To look forward, and not back ; 

To look out, and not in; 


And 
To lend a hand.” 


They are also to exchange letters and reports of progress. In three years, 
the first letters come in. The Club is widely scattered—to Kansas, Cali- 
fornia, Calabria, New Zealand—and “No. 9 in the 3d Range, Maine,” 
where our old friend, Mr. Frederic Ingham, the historian of the movement, 
has taken up his abode. Each member has gone to work in the spirit of 
the resolutions, and has infected ten or more besides himself with like spirit, 
so that the present number of the Club amounts to 100 or upwards, In 
six years it is 1,000; in nine, 10,000; in twelve, 100,000, and so on, until, at 
the close of the ninth triad, which brings us to the year 1882, we find 
10,000,000,000—in other words, the entire population of the globe—believ- 
ing in Harry Wadsworth and working according to his method. ‘The mil- 
lennium has come “ of itself,” as children say. There is a total abatement 
of murders, sensation trials, and railway accidents; the “great dailies” 
are forced to take to “ feuilletons with continued stories in them ” to keep 
themselves going ; Congress adjourns, at the end of a three weeks’ session, 
for lack of legislative pabulum; the public schools give daily half-holi- 
days; and all the pretty county jails are thrown open for summer boarders 
The pages of the New York Herald and the Observer abound with such 
advertisements as these : 

YEVEN LANGUAGES! Four gentlemen with their wives, in whose number are good 
.) interpreters in seven languages, are ready to sai] at a momeut’s warning. No charge 
or salary. Have met personally five of the Original Ten, Address F. O. U. R. ' 

WIDOW with four chiléren will take into her family a paralyzed woman, or any blind 
4X person. Two sons, good at lifting invalids. No chai ge for board, lodging, or wash- 
ing. Address LAUNDKkSS. 

The methods by which these reforms are brought about are most comi- 
cally possible and most pathetically improbable, and the reader is left 
sighing in vain over the rose-colored vision. 

There is a graphic adventure on the Ohio, which, if true, would sug- 
gest the desirability of having photographs of Harry Wadsworth struck 


| off, and sold, in connection with accident insurance policies, to all persons 





going westward ; the Ohio, like most American rivers of navigable draught, 
being an exceedingly “chancy” place for travellers. The young English 
lady who experiences the adventure, and finds the photograph so opportune, 
afterwards joins the Wadsworth Combination, and, with her husband, does 
good service there. But for their story, as well as other good things, we 


must refer our readers to the book. Mr. Hale’s process of narrative be- 
longs to what in botany is called the “ endogenous” species, and is quite too 
admirable to be spoiled by further clipping or paring from us. 





London Lyrics. By Frederick Locker. (Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. | Besides this little piece—the tone of which seems to us to be iis 


1870.)—It would seem to be a fact of lite ‘rary history that really good cers 
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de soci té have almost never been produced by men of English blood—the | 


reason, perhaps, being that in the case of very few English writers in 
verse has an aptitude for refined wit, and light gayety, and skilful ele- 
gance of expression ever been disjoined from the serious depth of feeling 
and the serious earnestness of thought which are distinguishing qualities 
of poets who are of our race. For our nearest approaches to excellence 
in this kind of writing, we shall have to go back to Suckling and Prior— 
to the light-hearted courtier, carelessly playing with love in graceful 
rhyme, and to the somewhat shallow-natured man of letters and diplo- 
matist veneered with the French culture of the days of the Anne-Augustan 
age. If we take our latest noticeable attempts at making vers de société 
—the name, as the thing, we borrow—we shall find in the poems of Praed 
and Thackeray the Anglo Saxon seriousness regularly interfering with our 
success. And this in two or three ways :—we sink into the sterile jocose- 
ness of puns and the like; or our sentiment becomes pensive if not, in- 
sad ; or we infuse a most unparlorlike depth of feeling into the 
restrained susceptibility and bright elegance of the feeling and thought 
proper to the true vers de société ; or we fall into humorous or farcical de- 
lineation of character. It is not necessary, we imagine, as far as concerns 
making our position seem well taken, to do more than recall to the read- 
er’s memory the subdued melancholy of Praed when he seems to be writ- 
ing most sincerelv ; or the half-mournful, half-playful retrospectiveness of 
Thackeray ; or Praed’s punning jests and squibs when he seems to be 


deed, 


writing most gaily and most like a man of society ; or Thackeray's satirical | 


and humorous, or even farcical, Lrish letter-writers and French veterans ; 
or the same poet’s truthfulness of regretful sentiment when the youth in 
the wine-shop sees his lady going past to church, and says to himself 


aud her 
* Kneel undisturbed, fair saint, 
Pour forth your praise or plaint 
Meckly and duly ; 
I will not enter there 
Tv sully your pure prayer 
With thoughts unruly ;"— 
or such unaffected utterances of the tenderness of homelike affection as in 
the lines where he speaks thus: 


** And when, its force expended, 
The harmless storm was ended, 
And as the sunrise splendid 

Came blushing o’er the sea, 
I thought, as day was breaking, 
My little girls were waking, 
And smiling and making 

A prayer at home for me. 


But these, it may be objected, hardly offer themselves as vers de société ; 
they, and the Irish reporter’s letters, and the recollections of old times in 
Paris, put in claims for a higher rank. Yet unless we take these poems, 
and such as these, into the account, we shall find that our two modern 
writers who are popularly set highest, and almost alone, among writers 
of society poems, have just about the same right to consideration among 
poets as have the ordinary writers in albums or the makers of charades— 
we shall find that there is left very little of the men themselves and just 
about as little in the way of vers de socicté. 

Mr. Locker seems to us to have a good deal of the same sort of unfit- 
ness for working in his chosen field as disqualified his two immediate pre- 
decessors. He is retrospectively sentimental ; he is given to rather feeble 
verbal wit, and frequently and with some considerable natural feeling he 
expresses warm parental affection. Apart from a sufficient cleverness of 
versification and neatness of phraseology—though he is not remarkable 
for correct and idiomatic English—his strength would seem to lie in what 
an exacting reader of poetry might probably call his weakness. Though 
not without thoughtfulness and feeling and humor, the easy pace of his 
verse is seldom made less light by any important burdens of heart or in- 
tellect, and he seems to have no natural qualifications or disqualifications 
which should make it impossible for him to be the Prior of London Society 
and the other less weighty magazines. His best effort, we think—gay, 
witty, elegant, and altogether agreeable—is this pair of stanzas, which 
he entitles “ St. George's, Hanover Square” 


* She p assed up the aisle on the arm of her sire, 
A delicate lady in bridal attire, 
Fair emblem of virgin simplicity ; 
Half London was there, and, my word, there were few 
That stood by the altar, or hid in a pew, 
But envied Lord Nigel's felicity. 


“ O beautiful Bride! So meek in thy splendor, 
So frank in thy love, and its trustivg surrender, 
Departing you leave us the town dim ! 
May happiness wing to thy bower unsought, 
And may Nigel, esteeming his bliss as he ought, 
Prove worthy thy worship—confound him,’ 


} 
| 


| haps he is doing the sort of thing that Mr. W.8 
| in the wooden contortions of the “ Bab Ballads” 


| tating Prior too closely ; 
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right—we have in a similarly true vein one or two glimpses of the good 
girl of the period, with her pretty innocence and her engagements and 
billets-doux ; but oftener we find our poet on an inferior level. Per- 
3. Gilbert has been doing 
; or perhaps he is imi- 
or, more likely, he is professing—with noticeable 
good humor and good faith, we are bound to say—the sort of patronizing 
indifferentism with which a certain school of recent English writers have 
made us too familiar ; he lets us know that he has seen the theatre by 
daylight, and that he knows what is under Mr. Merryman’s paint and 
spangles ; or he pats Daffydowndilly on the head, but tells us that he 
himself has found out that, on the whole, claret wears better than May- 
dew ; or he gives us three stanzas, in which he is a little tender over some 
old love-letters, and then he gives us three more, in which he is mildly 
cynical over the recollected fact that the Phillis of his dreams when he 
was twenty is married now, and thirty-five, and the mother of another 
man’s twins. This kindly sentimentalism is, we suppose, as radically 
opposed to the genius of genuine society verses, or nearly as radically op- 
posed to it, as the passion of Juliet or the woes of Cordelia ; nevertheless, 
it is not in itself so unpleasant as it might be, though one likes it better in 
magazines, and a little atatime, than by the bookful. But, doubtless, 
having Mr. Locker at his worst is a prerequisite to having Mr. Locker at 
his best, and Mr. Locker at his best is worth having; and his bad is 
not so bad as to be unenjoyable. ” 





The Rob Roy on the Jordan, Nile, Red Sea, Gennesareth, etc. A Canoe 
Cruise in Palestine and Egypt, and the Waters of Damascus. By J. Mac- 
gregor,M.A. With Maps and Illustrations. (New York: Harper & Bros. 
1870.)\—The awkward arrangement of his title indicates the stress which 
the author wishes to lay upon so much of his voyaging, from October, 1868, 
to April, 1869, as took place upon the Jordan; and on that river and on Gen- 
nesareth, it is true, he really made explorations and discoveries which add 
to the world’s knowledge of the geography and history of Palestine. He 
floated where it is probable no boatman ever had preceded him, and noted 
with painstaking and all needful accuracy the springs, tributaries, and 
course of the river as far as the second lakes, which last he circumnavi- 
gated thoroughly, seeking to identify the Scriptural topography, and, we 
suppose, solving some of the problems which the New Testament narra- 
tive has given rise to among scholars. A whole chapter, for instance, is 
devoted to the Apostles’ voyage from Bethsaida to Capernaum, “from a 
sailor's point of view,” which consists in first scrutinizing the possible 
ports of embarkation from the north-eastern shore of Tiberias, and then 
testing the account of the voyage by several hypotheses as to the prevail- 
ing wind at the time, and the known width of the lake, and places of de- 
barkation on the west coast. Of all his observations in Palestine, we may 
say in general that they seem worthy to be read with any commentary 
of the Scriptures, and to find a place in theological or in Sunday-school 
libraries. The Rob Roy's adventures here, however, succeeded, in point 
of time, short excursions through the Suez Canal into the Red Sea, and 
down the Nile to the Mediterranean ; and although we cannot accuse any 
part of the book of lacking in interest, we have enjoyed most, for pure 
description and for its novelty, the log of the cruise in the Delta : 

“Many of the reaches of the Nile,” says Mr. Macgregor, “ were like 
what is seen from the window where these lines are written, as the heavy 
tide of the Severn runs sleepily past the red cliffs near Newnham. But 
substitutions must be made in the mind, if Gloucestershire is to look like 
the Delta. Those corn-fields are instead of maize ; those bushy elms are 
put for palm-trees. The spires that point our English landscape must be 
thought of as minarets, gaudy and white, and this pleasant ‘Severn Bank 
Hotel’ is a change from the doorless, wall-less, windowless ‘khan’ of the 
East, with only a roof and pillars, and a general odor of donkeydom. 

“August here on the Severn will do very well for December on the 
Nile, and, as the moon lights up at eve, the difference between the two 
pictures is only that between shadows. That lazy boat at anchor, fishing 
in mid-channel, would do for either continent, only in Egypt there would 
be gay turbans on board, and the soft, melodious drum and gentle, care- 
less song. 

« Even a better likeness of the Nile is seen upon the Thames, from the 
garden of the hotel at Purfleet, where the old Rob Roy, on her first voy- 
age, passed her first night in comfort. 

“ The dikes along the Thames are smaller than in Egypt, but equally 
strong. The Essex marshes stretch their flat landscape on either side, j ust 
like the Delta. When the setting sun casts a hazier light behind the 
shores, and fancy is more free and colors are less true, then the tall tower 
of the new asylum on the opposite hill might well be taken for a Mosiem 
minaret, and the whitebait-fisher'’s boats for boats of Egypt. Greenhithe, 
to our left from hence, is shaded deep, but we can still discern the sharp 
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masts of the Chichester training-ship, the fioating home for the homeless 
boy, and, nearer, we hear a soft, sweet chant of the ‘ Evening Hymn’ from 
the open ports of the Corneral/, where the poor lads who have slipped in 
first steps | ut life are put in the way upright, that they may cheer up and 
try again. 

This last touch of the colportor is not out of place as a suggestion of 
contrast between the civilizations of the Thames and the Nile, whose 
scenery agrees so well. The captain of the Rub Roy seldom displays so 
natura)ly and unobtrusively his missionary self mindfulness. 
in character as a tolerably bigoted and complacent Christian, when report- 
ing his Christmas sermon to the Arabs on the Abana: 


“The moon shone clear, and our fire had become embers when the 
Howaja joined the party round it and asked silence for his address. He 
told them that we had now reached the furthest point of our journey. 
After this, we were going south and west, and homeward. ‘Then he turned 
to the journey of life, and the home for us pilgrims; then to the Christ- 
mas Day just finished, as a great mark in time’s road to eternity ; and 
then he gave them a condensed history of the world from the creation— 
the law, the prophets, and the Saviour, the apostles, the martyrs, and our- 
selves. Hany interpreted each sentence, and every sentence was heard 
with intense interest. It was, indeed, an open-air sermon, and what 
with the time, the place, the audience, and the occasion, we might 
feel solemnly the heavy responsibility we incur in speaking to others 
who will listen on subjects like these. Long after the hour for sleep 
these men were talking of it all. Perhaps no one of them had ever heard 
so much truth before, or will ever hear it again.” 


Something of this responsibility might properly be felt in writing as 
well as in open-air sermonizing ; and we should like to ask Mr. Macgregor 
if he is quite ingenuous in quoting (p. 375) from Josephus, as if it had 
never been questioned, the famous passage from the “ Antiquities ” (bock 
xviii., chap. iii., sec. iii.) describing the character and works of Jesus. 





Three Years in the Sixth Corps. By George T. Stevens, Surgeon of 
the 77th Regiment New York Volunteers. Second edition, revised and 
corrected. (New York: D. Van Nostrand, Publisher. 1870.)\—We havea 
very high opinion of the corps to which Surgeon Stevens belonged, and 
of their gallant services which he records; but as the book before us is 
hardly the one which will best perpetuate their fame, we will await a 
more favorable opportunity for reviewing their career, and venture now 
on a few general remarks. We suppose that every country town between 
the Atlantic and the Mississippi, north of Mason and Dixon's line, has its 
regimental surgeon, chaplain, commissary, or other non-combatant, who 
can tell an immense deal more of crushing the recent rebellion than 
could be gleaned elsewhere in all his neighborhood, though it may swarm 
with veterans who stood in the front in many fights. Somehow the non- 
combatant class were very observing. Going to the seat of war, they were 
the men who saw quite all the people who lined the railroads, dismissing 
all other affairs of life to wave clouds of handkerchiefs to the passing 
heroes ; they can remember how many knives and forks were set at the 
Cooper Refreshment Saloon in Philadelphia ; and they can repeat the little 
speech that the colonel made to the ladies there. They can tell you all 
the novel experiences and feelings of the first camp; all the drillings and 
burnishings and fevers which beset the regiment ; how muddy it was 
when the fall rains set in. And they can go through the whole war with 
the same detail. They remember all the wet nights and icy mornings; 
all the short-ration days, when the troops cried “‘ Hard Tack ! all the 
dusty marches when there were no wells nor springs on the roads. In 
battle, they heard the screams of all the wounded horses; saw all the 
large trees that bullets cut in two; had a near view of the awful carnage 
produced by bayonet charges ; saw all the individual acts of bravery ; saw 
all the other corps falling back on both flanks, leaving their corps to bear 
the brunt alone against the whole of Lee’s army. In fact, they saw every- 
thing, and made a note of it; and when they write war-books, as they 
sometimes do, they put it all down in black and white, giving honor to 
whom honor belongs. 
many families whose sons figure on the glowing page, and would be very 
useful to a person who had been shut up in Asia Minor during the rebel- 
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lion, and had not read the newspapers of that time, and had no idea how 
anything was done in our war. But for the rest of mankind such works 
have less value, their accuracy not being equal to their minuteness; and 
as for their literary charm, we must say that they are often as dry as the 
remainder-biscuit after a voyage. 


The Virginia Tourist. Sketches of the Springs and Mountains of 
Virginia. By Edward A. Pollard. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co) 
—As soldiers fight their battles o'er again in years of peace, so our sum 
mer tourists relate by winter's fireside the story of their last summer's 
rambles by sea and by forest, and plan pleasure campaigns for the coming 
season. Such as these, seeking new fields to win, may find in Mr. Pol 
lard’s work the fullest information concerning one of the most picturesque. 
of our American mountain regions. The value and the variety of the 
Virginia springs are both remarkable. The Sulphurs, white, red, yellow, 
blue, etc., ete., muster strong. The het and the warm are really what 
they are labelled, and a plunge-bath in the huge octagon tank of the 
latter, with its depth of five and its diameter of forty feet, supplied by 
springs pouring forth a thousand gallons per minute, is something to 
remember. We speak from experience. The other springs—a legion of 
sweet, salt, alum, ete.—include every mineral and curative quality of which _ 
water is capable. The scenery is fine, the atmosphere healthy, air bracing, 
and we know of but one drawback to as much enjoyment as watering 
places are capable of affording, and that is inferiority of accommodations 
—a defect which would probably be soon cured by a certain amount of 
Northern patronage. 


Scenes of Wonder and Curtosity in California. A Tourist’s Guide to 
the Yo-Semite Valley. (San Francisco: A. Roman & Co.)\—This volume of 
some three hundred pages of carefully prepared descriptive text, illus 
trated with more than a hundred really excellent wood-euts, gives us, if 
we except Prof. Whitney’s “Guide,” the clearest idea we have yet been 
able to obtain from books of the beauties and wonders of the Yo Semite 
Valley. A residence of twenty years in California and of six years in the 
Yo-Semite must certainly have given the author abundant opportunitics 
to know whereof he affirms. Not only the great valley, its big trees, its 
wondrous waterfalls, caves, and natural bridges are graphically placed 
before us, but other California curiosities, such as Mount Shasta, the 
New Almaden and Henriquita quicksilver mines, the Geyser springs, 
Lake Tahoe, and numerous other picturesque localities, are presented in a 
manner ¢qually vivid and satisfactory. 
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its predecessors. Each Number of Harper's MaGazine 
contains from fifty to one hundred per cent. more matter 
than a single number of any other monthly periodic a] 
the world, its contents being equal to those of a volum 
of Macaulay's History of Engiand. Each Number contains 
Serials and Short Stories from the best writ 
and America, contributed expressly for H AR 
ZINE; richly illustrated articles of Trave 

mured papers of a Histor ical and Scienti 
ees number of which are profusely il! 


l] even surpass 











ust: 











articles upon important Current Topics; rp 

upon an infinite variety of subjects: Poems from our 
most brilliant and popular writers; and, in addition to all 
these, five Editorial departments covering every matter of 
current ixterest in Art, Society, Hi v, Science, Litera- 
ture, and Anecdote. The Editor's Scientific Record con- 
tains every month from thirty to forty separate — 


giving the latest discoveries in Science, with special at 

tion to their practical application. Harper's Maga: FINE, 
while it has so much h for every el ass of r aders, maintai 
throughout a high standard of literary excel not sur- 
passed by thatof any other periodical. 


scnee, 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR, 
Magazine, one > copy for one ae id seysecaseee ae 
Weekly, one ¢ ») for one yé .. £00 
Bazar. one copy for one year 4 00 


Harper's, Maga and Harper's Bazar, 


or any two for #7. 


ine, Hi arper “s We kly. 


for one year, $10: 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE'S 


London Bibles, 


Prayer Books, Church 
Services, etc. 
THE LARGEST, 
BEST, AND 
CHEAPEST STOCK 
EVER IMPORTED. 


OLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES: 
POTT & AMERY, 
COOPER UNION, FOURTH AVENUE, 
New York. 

NEARLY RRapy. 


A BOOK FOR: EVERY MERCHANT. 


The Old Merchants of New 
York City. 


3y WALTER BARRETT, Clerk 
In three volumes crown Svo, cloth extra, price $6. 
Sold by Subscription only 

Of this work it is truly said “ that no more interesting 
reading can be found for the vrowi: METE t mind of 
the United States than a history of the leading men who 
have laid the foun lati ms of the Wea i prosperity of 
its Breat metropolis 

* Valuable as a book of reference.’ 
This book cannot fail to be i sting to every business 


man. It contains upwards of 2,000 prominent names 


Agents wanted to sell 


M. DOOLADY, Agent, 


in all parts of the country. 


lisher, 98 Nassau Street. 
A NEW ENGLISH HOLIDAY CATALOGUE out shortly, 
Send a stamp fo r it. 
Considered with reference to its introduction into the 
United States, with the vi we of Jol mn quincy 
Adams and Sir John Herschel 
BY CHARLES DAVIES, LL.D 
Price $1 50, post-paid. Just published by 


A. S. BARNES & co., 
111 and 113 William Street, New York 


111 State Street, Chicas ) 


American Journal of Science and 
Arts. 


Si , 





Founded by P liman in 1818, and now 
g 100 volumes, in tico series of 
50 volumes cach. 


rofessor 


numberin 





EpiTors AND Proprietors, 
PROFESSORS SILLIMAN AND DANA. 
AssociaTE Eprrors, 
AY and GIBBS 


‘, of Cambridge, and 
NEW TON, JOHNSON, BRUSH, 


and VERRILL, 


of Yale. 
Devoted to Chemistry, Physics, Geology, Mineralogy, 
Natural History, gp eran ty Meteorology, etc. 


A Tutrp Series in MONTHLY N 
volumes a year of about 450 pages each, 


umbers, making two 


from January, 


1871. Subscription price, $6 a year, or 50 cents a number. 

A few Complete Sets on sale of the First and Second 
Series. Address 

SILLIMAN & DANA, 
NEW HAVEN, CT. 

“IFE AND LETTERS OF CAPTAIN JOHN 

4 BROWN. Edited by Richa urd D. Webb, and published 

by Smith, Elder & C London, 1861. In all respects the 


lilustrated by a 
showing perfectly 
Cloth, 12mo, 


ASHER 


best life of John Brow 1 ever written, 
photographic portrait without a beard, 
the character of the lower part of the face. 
price $1 50. 

Sent post-pai id on receipt of price. Address PUBL 
OF THE * NATION, * Box 6732, New York City. 
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TWELFTH VOLUME. 


With the 1st of January, 1871, THE NATION enters 
upon its Twe_rra Vo.cme, under the same management 
as from the beginning, and with the same objects as a 
truly critical and independent journal. Its circle of con- 
tributors is wider and richer than ever before, while its 
influence is believed never to have been so great as now. 
The testimonials herewith subjoined—a few out of very 
many of the same tenor—and the list of writers, suffi- 
ciently establish the NATION'S connection with the 
best intellect of this country and of Europe. Here it oc- 


cupies a field exclusively its own. 
The following are its departments: 


Tue Week: Brief comments on current events at home 
and abroad ; Epirorta. Articiss on Political, Financial, 
and Social Topics; Occastona and Speciar Cornespon- 


DENCE; Lirerary Notes; Reviews and Notices or 


Books, by the most capable writers; Books or THE 


Week: alist of American Publications chiefly, with 
names of authors and publishers, and with prices affixed ; 
Fine Arts: competent criticism of Paintings and other 


works of art. 


WRITERS. 

The following are more or less frequent writers for the 
Nation; Professors W. F. Allen, J. B. Feuling (Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin); W. P. Atkinson (Mass. Institute of 
Technology); Francis Bacon, W. H. Brewer, George P. 
Fisher, D. C. Gilman, Lewis R. Packard, Noah Porter, W. 
D. Whitney, President Theodore D. Woolsey (Yale); F. 


J. Child, John R. Dennett, President C. W. Eliot, Asa 


Gray, E. W. Gurney, James Ruesell Lowell, N. 8. Shaler, 
H. W. Torrey, Jeffries Wyman (Harvard); J. K. Hosmer 
(Antioch); Charles A. 


Joy (Columbia); Francis Lieber, 


John Norton Pomeroy, J. 8. Sewall (Bowdoin); Burt G. 


Wilder (Cornell); Goldwin Smith (Oxford); F. von Holt- 


zendorff (University of Berlin); Mon. George P. Marsh (U. 
S. Minister to Italy); Hon. George H. Yeaman (UV. S. Min- 
ister to Denmark); Alex. Agassiz, Henry B. Adams, Charles 


Francis Adams, Jr., Henry James, Jr., Friedrich Kapp, 
Henry C. Lea, Charles Eliot Norton, Judge C. C. Nott, 
Frederick Law Olmsted, Edmund Quincy, Eugene Schuy- 
a. oe 


ler, Russell Sturgi W. J. Stillman, Henry Villard, 


etc. 


Published Weekly in New York. Terms: $5 per an- 
num, in advance; Clergymen, $4. 


Address, 


PUBLISHER OF THE NATION, 


8 Park Place, New York, 





(The Nation. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“For the Nation's opinions on all public subjects we 
entertain a very high respect.’"-—N. Y. Times. 


“The ablest Radical paper in the country.”"—N. Y 
World. 


** Decidedly the ablest of our weekly journals, 
The organ, par excellence, of the thinking men of the Re- 
publican party, East and West.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


“The finest product ef American journalism.”—N. Y. 


Methodist. 


“The best American, and, of its kind, for Americans, 
the best existing periodical."’—Brooklyn Union. 


“The Nation represents the best section of American 


politics and society. An able and philosophic 


journal.’”’—London Daily News. 


“‘A Radical journal of acknowledged power and respec- 
tability.".—London Times. 


‘*The Nation stands on the intellectual level of the best 


European periodicals. In every respect equal to 


the best English journals.’’—London Saturday Review. 
“The best American weekly.’’—London Spectator. 


‘*Written by men of ability for a cultivated audierice."’ 
—London Pall Mall Gazette. 


“No other American paper carries the same weight in 
Engiand.""—Anglo-American Times (London). 


AGENTS WANTED. 


In every institution of learning not already assigned to 
others, agents—particularly young men and students—are 
desired, and will be liberally compensated. Satisfactory 


references required. 


Agents for the larger towns and cities, excepting Bos- 
ton, Providence, New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago, 
are also desired, and can obtain terms and requirements 
on application, with references and statement of experi- 


ence in canvassing, to the PUBLISHER OF THE 


NATION, as above. 


FOREIGN AGENTS. 


Great Britain.—George Street, 30 Cornhil!, London, E.C. 


France.—Bowles Brothers & Co., 12 rue de la Paix, 


Paris. 

SwitTzertannp.—Vérésoff & Garrigues, Place Bel-Air 
Geneva. 

Iraty.—Furse Brothers & Co., 9 Piazza di Spagna, Rome. 
Cerulli & Co., 5 Vico Satriano a Chiaja, Naples. 


Terms To Foretcn Sunscrisers: Five dollars per 


annum, plus postage, in advance. 
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NOW READY. 


The pathol World 


FOR DECEMBER. 


Contents. 
I. STEPS OF BELIEF. 
IJ. THE THREE RULES OF RUSTIC GRAMMAR. 
Ill. THE IRISH BRIGADES IN THE SERVICE OF 
FRANCE. 
IV. ON A PICTURE OF ST. AGNES. 
V. ANSWER TO DIFFICULTIES, 
VI. DION AND THE SIBYLS. 
VII. MR. FROUDE'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
VIII. OUR WINTER EVENINGS—BREAD RETURNED. 
1X. ONE WORD MORE ABOUT COPERNICUS. 
X. PRAYER. 
XI. A VISIT TO SOUBIACO. 
XII. OUR LADY OF LOURDES. 
XIII. CATHOLIC LITERATURE AND THE CATHOLIC 
PUBLIC. 
XIV. THE INVASION OF ROME.—II. 
XV. LETTER FROM ROME. 
XVI. NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW YORK: 
THE CATHOLIC PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 


LAWRENCE KEHOE, Agent, 
9 WARREN STREET. 


Single Copies, 50 cents; $5 per Year, in advance. Dealers 
_ by the American News Company. 


Lee, Shepard & Dillingham, 


Publishers and Booksellers, 
47 AND 49 GREENE STREET 
(Ola Stand of Messrs. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co.), 


NEW YORK. 


Up-Town Agency for 
MESSRS. HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


All New Bocks received as soon as issued, 
and orders for EVERYTHING in our line exe- 


cuted promptly and at the lowest rates. 





$5 
$2 


PUMPELLY’S TRAVELS, - - 
SPIELHACEN’S NOVELS, each, 
THE MENTAL PHOTOGRAPH 

ALBUM, - - - = $150 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 


NEW YORK. 


HOMEOPATHIC 


Pharmaceutists and Publishers, 
BOERICKE & TAFEL, 


145 Grard Street, | 234 Sutter Street, 
New York. San Francisco. 
Constantly on bend a full assortment of Medicines and 


Books for Physicians snd family use. 
Orders per mail promptly attended to. 














